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HICKS aivsteel Safety Body for 
School Buses—the £xcepiicna/ Value 


“EXCEPTIONAL VALUE” is not just a phrase when 
close study and comparisons are made with Hicks 
bus bodies. Our more than 20 years of experience 
have produced the famous Arch-Bilt design 
which puts this construction in a class by itself. 
The frame in our line of buses is truly flexible. 


{ sound principle found in the covered wagon of 


our ancestors and the army trucks of today is in- 
corporated in this frame. In the all-steel Arch- 
Bilt Hicks safety buses there is a similarity in 
that the roof panels are attached only at the ends 
or side of body. The sides of the top panel are 
formed into the channel of the bow so as to allow 
a movement that can be found only in a flexible 
body. Maximum strength, flexibility, and safety 
result from the Hicks method. Precision manu- 
Modern lightweight 


facture governs every step. 
flexibility 


construction, balanced weight, and 
combine in a body streamlined for beauty, safety, 


and economy. 


Study the all-steel Arch-Bilt construction in de- 
tail and invest in this most modern school trans- 


portation. Deliveries suited to vour convenience. 


a major 





Phe Arch-Bilt construction in these school bus bodies is 
factor in the exceptional value put into the 
HICKS product \ convincing glimpse is given above. 
This precision-built design achieves maximum strength, 
safety, and durability with extreme simplicity. Hicks 
Arch-Bilt bodies have set a new standard of value in the 
school bus field. They ae scientifically sound and proved 
by long experience for stability in long endurance. Arch 
Bilt buses drive and ride like a modern automobile and 
they carry safety with them as the first consideration. 
Long life and economy, equally important, are assured. 
as hundreds of operators know. 


Hicks Bopy Company. Inc 
Builders of Dependable Bus Bodies for 20 Years 


LEBANON, INDIANA 
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| “Gum massage 
interests the children — 
teaches them a valu- 
able health lesson’ 


—Writes a Kentucky 
School Nurse 


At home, this wise little girl 
modernsoftfoodsdenygumsthe __ practices the healthful habit of 
exercise they need for health. gum massage with tooth brush. 





Straight from their schoolrooms, thousands of children—many 
still in the primary grades—are bringing home to their parents 
the importance of care of the gums as well as care of the teeth. 











“Our drills in gum massage teach children that gums need stimulation 
and exercise to stay firm and healthy’’—reports one teacher. ‘The 
drills interest the youngsters and help them to better oral health.” 


Thanks to Many Health-Minded School 
Teachers, Thousands of Youngsters Are 
Getting A Real Start Toward A Lifetime 
of Dental Health 





l. is a splendid tribute to modern 
teachers all over the country that 
thousands of children already know 
the importance of strong, firm gums 
to sound, healthy teeth. For, through 
regular classroom drills in gum mas- 
sage, these helpful teachers are encour- 
aging young Americans to form this 
valuable dental habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage 
is easily understood—even by children 
in the primary grades. Today’s foods 
are often to blame—they’re too soft, too 
creamy. They deprive gums of the hard 
chewing, the vigorous exercise they 
need for health. That’s one reason why 
gums become lazy—lose their firmness 
—gtow tender and weak. Then often 


follows that warning signal—a tinge of 
“pink” on the tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” is an urgent call 
for help from the gums. It’s a plea for 
extra care, better care. That’s why mod- 
ern educators stress the value of gum 
massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. And the technique is easily 
explained to the class:—the index fin- 
ger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and ro- 
tated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth—while the teacher explains 
how circulation is 


speeded up within ONY) 





massage with new, healthy firmness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly beneficial. For 
Ipana is especially designed not only to 
clean the teeth to sparkling brightness 
but, with massage, to help the health 
of the gums—to aid in making them 
firmer, stronger, more resistant. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll find 
Ipana will bring a new lustre to your 
teeth. You'll note its healthful stimula- 
tion, its tonic effect upon 
your gums. You will see 





the gum tissues—how 
gums respond to this 
brisk, stimulating 





its good effects in the spar- 
kling radiance of your 
smile! 


Published in the Interest of Better Health hy BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York * Established 1887 
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Board Names Dr. Garrison Peabody Head 


R. SIDNEY CLARENCE 

GARRISON, acting presi- 

dent of George Peabody Col- 
lege since last May, has been unani- 
mously elected president of the insti- 
tution at a called meeting of the 
board of trustees. 

President Garrison, native of 
North Carolina, began his work as 
a faculty member of Peabody Col- 
lege in 1916. He was in the World 
War as a captain and major at- 
tached to the adjutant general and 
chief of staff, and returned to his 
faculty position in 1919, when he 
was also awarded his Ph.D. degree 
at Peabody College. 


In outlining his policies to the 
board of trustees, President Garrison 
said he planned to develop a faculty 
with a national reputation at Pea- 
body. He also announced that he 
had in mind definite things with ref- 
erence to faculty growth and devel- 
opment, decreasing the teaching load, 
with opportunity afforded the staff 
for travel, writing, and research 
work. 


President Garrison said he would 
try to mold the curriculum to suit 
the needs of the South, Southwest, 
and the Mississippi Valley, and that 
already a program had been initiated 
which is calculated to attract supe- 
rior students. 

The board adopted a resolution 
expressing Peabody’s thanks to Van- 
derbilt University for use of students 
of the institution’s summer school 
this year. President Garrison re- 
vealed that during the summer quar- 
ter there was a withdrawal of sixty- 
nine books per student, in addition 
to other reading matter from the li- 
brary. 

No faculty 
nounced today. 


changes were an- 
The appointment of 











Dr. S. C. GARRISON 
President, Peabody College 


[The announcement of Dr. Garrison’s appoint- 
ment as president of Peabody came as a sur- 
prise to no one. He was the logical man for 
the place. His outstanding work in research, 
writing. and teaching at Peabody during the past 
twenty years has won and maintained for him 
an enviable place of esteem among the outstand- 
ing educators of the nation. His genuineness, 
friendliness, and sympathetic understanding have 
endeared him to the teachers of his adopted 
state. His appointment to Peabody’s presidency 
guarantees the continued success of the South’s 





greatest teacher-training institution.— Eprror.] 
—— + 
J. E. Windrow as principal of Pea- 
body Demonstration School,  suc- 


ceeding W. H. Yarbrough, who re- 
signed to accept the principalship of 
the new West End High School, had 
been approved by the board through 
a letter ballot, and required no ac- 
tion at this meeting, it was learned. 

President Garrison said today he 
expected to name a new alumni sec- 
retary soon to succeed Dr. Windrow, 
but was not prepared at this time to 
make the announcement. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell of Atlanta, 
chairman of the board, in announc- 
ing the board’s action, said that no 





other name was presented as Dr. 
Garrison had received the unanimous 
vote of the nominating committee. 
This committee is composed of Dr. 
Mikell, chairman, James B. Hill, 
Louisville; H. G. Hill, Vernon Tup- 
per, and Granbery Jackson, Nash- 
ville. 

Other board members attending 
today’s session included J. K. Orr, 
Atlanta; W. A. Caldwell, Jackson ; 
C. A. Craig, James E. Caldwell, and 
J. F. Jarman, Nashville. 


President Garrison received his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees at Wake 
Forest College and following a year 
as principal of the high school at 
Crouse, North Carolina, was named 
superintendent of schools in Lincoln 
County, North Carolina, where he 
remained until 1914, when he came 
to Nashville. 

He became dean of the graduate 
school at Peabody in 1934, and had 
been acting president of the college 
since last May, following a brief 
period during which Dr. Charles 
Little served as acting president, fol- 
lowing the death of President Bruce 
R. Payne. 

He is a member of the Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, and a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Among the books he has written 
are The Psychology of Elementary 
Education, The Psychology of Sec- 
ondary Education, and, as joint au- 
thor, The Payne-Garrison Speilers, 
and The Happy Road to Reading 


series—Nashville Banner. 
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MERICAN Week, 


Education 
1937 will mark the sixteenth 


annual observance of this 
occasion which is sponsored by the 
National Association in 
cooperation with the American Le- 
gion, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and other national organiza- 
This great national celebration 


Education 


tions. 
of public education had its beginnings 
after the World War, which threw 
into sharp relief certain fundamental 
weaknesses in American life and edu- 
cation. Among these were a vast 
amount of illiteracy and physical un- 
fitness. 

Since the first observance in 1921 
the movement has gained steadily in 
scope, effectiveness, and recognition. 
In the 1936 observance nearly 7,000,- 
000 citizens visited their schools. 
Scores of millions were reached 
through the press, radio, motion pic- 
ture, and other avenues. 

American Education Week is ob- 
served throughout the nation as 
something more than an occasion 
when schools seek the limelight. It 
has the deeper purpose of re-empha- 
sizing each year the vital relationship 
of education to democracy. There is 
nothing more important to the Ameri- 
can people than the safeguarding of 
their future as a free democratic 
people. And there is no 
whose work is more fundamental in 
this task than the public school. It 
is most fitting, therefore, that Ameri- 
can Education Week should be set 
aside each year as a time for rededi- 
cation of the schools to the service 
of democracy. This purpose is es- 
pecially appropriate this year since 
American Education Week is to 
serve as the culmination of the Hor- 
ace Mann Centennial. 


agency 





We celebrate Christmas because it 
gave us a great religion. We observe 
the Fourth of July because it gave 
us a free nation. We magnify the 
schools during one week each year 
because through them we develop the 
finer values of our civilization. 
American Education Week is a per- 
manent institution —Joy Elmer Mor- 


gan. 








American Education Week 


{This material has been taken from “A 
can Education Week Sourcebook, 19 
nay be secured for ten cents from the Na 
Education Association of the United States, 120 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. We 
heartily recommend this pamphlet for those de- 
siring interesting material for their education 
veek programs.—TuHeE EbpirTor.] 
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Education and Our National Life 
The whole people must take upon 
themselves the education of the whole 
people, and must be willing to bear 
the expense of it—John Adams, 
1785. 

The theory of the state in furnish- 
ing more and better schools is that it 
tits us to perform better our duties as 
citizens.—Grover Cleveland, 1892. 

In a republic, education is indispen- 
sable. A republic without education 
is like the creature of imagination: 
a human being without a soul— 
Charles Sumner, 1873. 

Education to accomplish the ends 
of good government should be uni- 
versally diffused. On this rests the 
preservation and perpetuation of our 
free institutions—Daniel Webster, 
1837. 

Childrén in school must be allowed 
freedom to develop active qualities of 
initiative, independence, and _ re- 
sourcefulness, before the abuses and 
failures of democracy will disappear. 
—John Dewey. 

We know that we have to do not 
with the highly gifted units but with 
the millions who are more or less 
capable of being cultivated by the 
long patient training called ‘“‘educa- 
tion.”—Charles W. Eliot, 1903. 

Make it a principal object of gov- 
ernment to establish and endow with 
proper revenues such seminaries of 
learning as may supply the succeed- 
ing age with those qualified to serve 
the public with honor. — Benjamin 
Franklin, 1749. 

The republic is not an accident, 
happy or otherwise. It is not a for- 
tuitous concourse of emigrants. It 
is not the logical demonstration of an 
abstract theory of government. It is 
the development of a life—an inward 
life of ideals, sentiments, ruling pas- 
sions, embodying itself in an outward 
life of forms, customs, institutions, 
relations—a process as vital, as spon- 
taneous, as inevitable, as the growth 
of a child into a man. The soul 
of a people has made the American 
nation.—Henry Van Dyke. 





It is greatl} increased social intellt- 
gence that is needed, an intelligence 
adequate to deal with our complex 
and rapidly changing society; and 
our schools and universities must ac- 
cept the major responsibility for ef- 
fecting this intelligence. “When this 
happens schools will be the danger- 
cus outposts of a humane civilization. 
But they will also begin to be su- 
premely interesting places.” And not 
only interesting but supremely im- 
portant. This is how the school can 
be a force for social improvement. 
—W. H. Kilpatrick. 

Most of our social maladjustments 
spring from conditions hostile to the 
realization of our native American 
faith and purpose. In interpreting 
this faith and purpose for the life 
of today we reaffirm as our most 
cherished ideal the opportunity for 
all our people to develop free, co- 
operative, rich lives, to stand con- 
fidently on their own feet, to judge 
clearly and effectively by means of 
their own trained intelligence, to act 
vigorously as occasion requires, to 
enjoy the highest values that modern 
life now offers to the most privileged, 
to engage joyously in the free ex- 
changes of a shared life. This ideal 
determines the nation’s social and 
economic goals—N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Social-Economic Goals ot 
America. 

The teacher is the most self-sacri- 
ficing, hard-working, and _ poorly 
paid individual of all those included 
in the schedule of public servants. 
That is my honest conviction and one 
I have held for many years. 

Certain recent experiences of my 
own have given me a growing belief 
that America must lean still more 
heavily upon the school teacher. As 
chairman of a committee appointed 
by the United States Senate to in- 
vestigate crime, it has been my duty 
to listen to the testimony of hundreds 
of witnesses. What we have learned 
centers upon one point—the necessity 
of preventing juvenile delinquency. 
To accomplish this the schools can 
do more than all other agencies with- 
in public control—U. S. Senator 
Royal S. Copeland. 
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Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN 
ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS 


Tressler's 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


Complete supplementary 
and testing equipment 
with the various texts 


famous ENGLISH IN ACTION 


series—or with any other b 
lish texts. 


Grade 
Grade 


Grade 
Grade 


teaching 
for use Grade IX. 
in the 


asic Eng- 





D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPAN 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atl 


Grade XII 
Y 


anta, Ga. 








Grade Vv 
VI 
VII__PRACTICE BOOK F. With .11 Mastery Tests 


Grade X- 


Grade XI- 


Practice Books by Grades 


TO ACCOMPANY 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION 
(Bardwell, Mabie. Tressler, and Shelmadine) 


III) 
IV{ PRACTICE BOOKS B, C, D, and E, respec- 


Each $0.24. 


tively. 


and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 
Each, $0.32. 


Grade VIII__PRACTICE BOOK G. With 14 Mastery Tests 


and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 


Each, $0.36. 


TO ACCOMPANY 


ENGLISH IN ACTION REVISED 


(Tressler) 


-PRACTICE BOOK H. With'17 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 

Each, $0.40. 

-PRACTICE BOOK J. With 5 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 

Each, $0.40. 

-PRACTICE BOOK K. With 9 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 

Each, $0.40. 

-PRACTICE BOOK L. With 11 Mastery Tests 

and Final Examination separately bound. 

Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 

Each, $0.40. 














“WLW School of Air 
Begins October 11 


For the tenth consecutive season radio 
will play an important part in educating 
tens of thousands of boys and _ girls 
throughout the vast territory served by 
WLW. 

Opening of the Nation’s School of the Air 
has been set for 2 P.M., E.S.T., Monday, 
October 11, by Powel Crosley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Crosley Radio Corporation. 
This year’s classes will include five one- 
hour broadcasts each week from October 
to June, 1938. 

By cooperating with federal, state, and 
local educational agencies, Mr. Crosley 
said, the Nation’s Station will present ma- 
terial, otherwise not available, to many 
hundreds of schoolrooms in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and other Central and South- 
ern States. 

In addition to assisting children the Na- 
tion’s School of the Air serves to aid adults 
by giving parents a greater understanding 
of and interest in their schools. 


First School in 1929 


The Nation’s School of the Air began 
as the Ohio School of the Air over WLW 
in January, 1929, with a three-month term, 
after two years of research by school offi- 
cials. So great was the response from 


educators and laymen that the Nation's 
Station opened the first two-semester term 
in September, 1929. 


Governors of five states, including Mar- 


Following is a condensed schedule : 


tin L. Davey of Ohio; Arthur B. Chandler, 


Kentucky ; M. Clifford Townsend, Indiana ; 
Homer A. Holt, West Virginia; and Gor- 
don Browning, Tennessee, will be invited 


Monday 


2:00 P.M.—Live Right. 
State Health Department. 


Health series by Ohio 


to participate in this season’s broadcasts. 2:15 P.M.—Sing with Me. Frank Biddle, mu- 
State Commissioners of Education from sic supervisor, Cincinnati Public 
Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Schools. 
Indiana will appear on the program No- 2:30 P.M.—Civil Government. Round-table dis- 
vember 8 cussions by state, county. and mu- 
nicipal officials. 
Many new features have been arranged 
for the 1937-38 School of the Air. These 
include a dramatic series by the Pan- Tuesday 
American Union, Washington, D. C., cov- 2:00 P.M—The Artist. 
ering the geography, history and govern- 2:15 P.M.—Vocational Agriculture. 
ment of Latin-American countries; classes 2:30 P.M.—Living Literature. Junior League, 
in vocational guidance to assist young men Dayton, Ohio. 
and women in choosing vocations; histor- 
ical high lights of the Northwest Territory, Wednesday 
which will soon observe its sesquicentennial, 2:99 P.M.—Once ee re 
and a course in living literature, designed Fairy Tales by —Schuster-Martin 


to create a greater appreciation for the 


work of modern writers. 


Music Appreciation Fridays 


Among the studies to be continued from 


School of Drama, Cincinnati. 
2:15 P.M.—Contemporary Writers. 

Ohio State librarian. 
2:30 P.M.—The Great Northwest. 

shop, Miami University, 
Territory Sesquicentennial 
sion. 


last year will be school songs conducted by 


Frank Biddle, music supervisor in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools; dramatized fairy 
tales for primary children by the Schuster- 
Martin School of the Drama, Cincinnati ; 
current events by Joseph Ries, educational 
director of WLW; Live Right, a health 
series, and civil government, round-table 2:30 P.M.—Latin-America. 
discussions by state, county, and municipal 


officials. 


Thursday 


200 P.M.—Current Events. Joseph Ries 
the WLW Newsroom. 
2:15 P.M.—Vocational Guidance. 


to 


ment Center. 


Dr. Walter Damrosch again will conduct 


his music appreciation classes from 2 to 3 


P.M., E:S.T., Fridays. 


Dr. Damrosch teaches music in all grades. 


Paul Noon, 


Radio Work- 
Oxford, 
Ohio, in cooperation with Northwest 
Commis- 


and 


Stanley Math- 
ewson, director, Cincinnati Employ- 


Dramatic series by 


Pan-American Union and WPA Ra- 
dio Educational Project. 
Friday 
In these classes 00 P.M.—Music Appreciation. Dr. Walter 
Damrosch. 
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FTER LEADING a hard ex- 
istence for over a hundred 
years, “Dixie’s Sleepy Hol- 

low” promises again to become the 
“Happy Valley” it once was and is 
now—at least in name. 

Happy Valley is getting a shot in 
the arm with a brand-new school- 
house serving as the injecting needle. 
It is the first brick building to be 
erected in this Tennessee beauty spot, 
and it promises to be the awakening 
influence that will rekindle the slum- 
bering fires of a virile line. At the 
same time this little school may 
serve to draw the attention of the 
world from the affairs of a little 
nine-year-old bride of neighboring 
mountains to the conditions that 
made such a marriage possible. 

Happy Valley is almost unknown 
to the outer world. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by rugged, heavily timbered 
mountains whose hidden riches have 
hardly been touched by the hand of 
man. The westward tide of civiliza- 
tion created an eddy in the mountains 
when a handful of hardy pioneers 
was shunted into the seclusion of this 
picturesque mountain pocket. 

The tide swept on but the eddy 
was locked in by the mountains, com- 
placently oblivious of the world’s 
swift currents that tore at the foun- 
dations of society and changed the 
destinies of nations. 

The people of the valley lived their 
lives unmolested. They preserved 
the speech and many of the customs 
of their ancestry. They married and 
intermarried. The mountain code 
permits them to manufacture corn 
whisky as an inalienable right while 
they thumb the pages of the Bible 
with the stern faith of the prophets. 
And they live simply as their for- 
bears lived who braved the “wilder- 
ness that lay ‘beyan’ the mountains.” 

A bountiful nature provided al- 
most every need. Roots, herbs, and 
leaves provided home remedies for 
most ills. Wild grapes, pawpaws, 
and honey supplied delectables, while 
the forests abounded in game. It 
is but natural that a quick and ac- 
curate eye should be the heritage of 
every child. Even now children are 
taught to shoot almost before they 
are ready for school, and it is not 


Happy Valley Gets a Hypodermic 


BURR CULLOM 


{No phase of federal beneficence during the 
past two years has been more productive of 
good than aid for the construction and repair 
of school buildings. Implied in Mr. Cullom’s 
excellent article is a convincing argument for 
more federal aid to education —Tue Eprror.] 
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uncommon for the women to prove 
as good shots as their menfolks. 
So, while the world was hustling 
by, Happy Valley had its good sea- 
But the days of plenty passed 
with the encroachments of man. 
Hard times fell upon the 
Bear and deer were driven deep into 
the mountains. Fur-bearing animals 
became scarce. The streams in time 
were fished out and the once fertile 
patches of land in the valley and on 
the mountain slopes were ravaged 
with erosion. Rushing water left a 
rocky, knobby soil from which much 
of the vital elements washed away. 


SONS. 


region. 


That in turn destroyed the business 
of water-driven gristmills that once 
made profits for their owners. 

Thus it was that the fisherman, the 
hunter, the trapper, and the miller 
felt the increasing pinch of hard 
times that first descended upon the 
little farmer who had managed to 
eke out a scanty living on dying soil. 

In spite of the increasing difficulty 
of making a living, forty or fifty 
families stuck it out. Some had left 
the valley and found employment on 
the great dams that were being built. 
In such employment their individual- 
istic mold did not readily take to 
restless ideas. Their self-dependence 
and canny insight won for them the 
name of being 
workers. 


hard, dependable 





Educational life began in a small 
way in 1880, when the first public 
schools were established. But the 
greatest impetus in self-improvement 
was received thirty years later when 
a group of young lady students from 
Maryville College decided to spend 
their vacations in the picturesque 
valley. 

These young ladies seized the op- 
portunity for social service as they 
mingled with the valley children. 
Plays and entertainments were 
staged and the religious and social 
life of the little valley was stimulated. 
The desire for an education was 
whetted. Books and magazines were 
brought from Maryville by the girls, 
and after five years of pleasurable 
service their efforts caused scores of 
children to complete high school 
courses and a known dozen to attend 
college. 

For more years than one likes to 
believe, the only school in the valley 
was an old, dilapidated, one-room 
building whose boards had never 
known the protection of paint. It 
had only two small windows that in- 
adequately lighted the rooms. The 
roof leaked and it was hard to heat 
the building. The last term of school 
in this ramshackle building was a 
memorable one. Children shivered, 
for the weather was damp and cold. 
Serious application was impossible 
because of physical discomfort, but 
it is doubtful if the children realized 
this, because they had known nothing 
else, nothing of the light, airy, com- 
fortable schools of the cities. 

But now Happy Valley has a new 


school. Nestling down in the foot- 
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Invite children to new pasture lands of 


Arouse intrinsic interest 
| through the social setting of the problem 


Move more difficult topics to higher grades 
as suggested by late psychological studies 


Children 


Delight in Number Activities Associated 
with Real Life Experiences in the 


SOCIAL UTILITY ARITHMETICS 


STRAYER-UPTON 


THE LATEST SERIES 


way 


in numbers 


own 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


Treat long division in a distinctly new 


Dovetail arithmetic with life through 
pictures and drawings 


Possess a vocabulary that is the child’s 
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hills of the Great Smokies, this little 
school is hardly large enough to be 
a toolroom for one of the magnifi- 
cent educational establishments of 
populous centers. Yet, the building 
is modern with the exception of elec- 
tric lights and running water. It is 
of brick veneer and, looming against 
the verdure of the slopes and the 
clouds that hang about the mountain- 
tops, the appearance is inspiring. 
Each of the two rooms has a large 
stove and the windows are arranged 
to give an abundance of light. 

The marriage of a nine-year-old 
child is a result, not a cause. The 
cause lies deeper in the knotty prob- 
lem of those who would lift the life 
of Happy Valley and of other high- 
land people of the South. The pass- 
ing of stricter marriage laws will 
not alone solve a problem whose 
roots reach down into the fields of 
economic opportunity, education, 
and eugenics. 

Eleanor Patterson, editor of the 
Washington Herald, has visited these 
mountain people of the South and 
studied them at first hand. 


“They are of the purest Anglo- 
Saxon and Scotch-Irish stock,” she 
says. “You can’t blame an influx of 
‘come lately’ European immigrants 
for the problems in the Cumberland 
and Great Smoky country any more 
than you can blame them for the 
awful state of affairs in the cotton 
ie ses 

“In other words, here we have in 
the Southern highlands close to a 
couple of million people who breed 
prodigiously, and have nothing to 
offer (merchandise) a busy world. 
And you can’t shrug them off. You 
can’t forget, once you’ve seen them, 
those soft eyes, those innocent 
children’s faces... .” 

Mrs. Patterson had an interview 
with Harry Hopkins, administrator 
of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. In one of her articles she 
quotes him freely on the subject: 

“This country can’t and wonet 
keep on having a great mass of its 
own people living in dire poverty 
without even a remotely adequate 
form of livelihood, without decent 
environment in which to bring up 


their children. . . . Every test has 
shown that they respond to the right 
kind of leadership. But, they all, 
mountaineer and lowlander, must be 
supervised. 

“They move restlessly within a 
given area. They are a class of peo- 
ple who constantly drift about and 
shift around within a small radius 
from one place to another. 

“These people are, in many instan- 
ces, owners of their own land, poor 
and inefficient as it may be. And 
they are fiercely and strongly at- 
tached to their regions. It will be 
extremely difficult to move them, 
even if it were advisable... . But 
the trouble is that when these people 
find out their particular plot of land 
is no good, they pick up and drift 
along to another place near by, 
which, likely as not, is also no good. 

“You see, the only place in the 
United States where the birth rate 
is holding up is in the South among 
poor whites. . . . Projecting the 
problem this raises into the future 
clearly shows that we cannot and 
must not go on abandoning them as 
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VITAL INFORMATION TO THE TRAINERS OF OUR YOUTH 





What the N.C.&St.L. Ry. Means to Teachers 
and School Children of 


Tennessee 


The 
N.C. & St. L. Railway 


Paid in Taxes to the State of Tennessee 


for the Year 1936 


$404,958.83 
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Proportions Allotted Educational 





Purposes: 
For County Schools... ..... . . $147,837.15 : 
ee eS ae ar oe eee 13,200.00 L 
For City Schools (approximately) .. . 25,487.00 
Total for Educational Purposes . .. . 186,519.15 g 
Should not our youth be kept informed of the important a 


relation the railroads have to the welfare and upbuilding 


of our state? 

el 
The N.C.&St.L. Ry. is an important factor in the financial : 
and educational life of the state of Tennessee. Although 
operating at a loss for several years, the N.C.&St.L. now 
offers for enjoyment of the traveling public: 
AIR-CONDITIONED Coaches, Dining Cars. Sleeping 
Cars. Low fares—l4c per mile—in modern, roomy 


coaches. 
Travel on a privately owned roadway. 


Safety. Speed, and Comfort greater than ever before. 





ship and Patronage 





nese. The Nashville, Chattanooga “=== 
DIX] = & St. Louis Railway _—([ DIXIE] 











We Solicit Your Friend- ¢ 





whole segment of the nation with no 
radios, no movies, no amusements, 
no imagination, even, as to the things 
most of us accept as a matter of 
course. 

“Well, what’s to be done about 
them?” asks Editor Patterson im 
the Washington Herald. “Shall we 
turn loose the poison gas proposed 
by Mr. X?” 

“Don’t let’s think about that.” 
answers Mr. Hopkins, “instead study 
the intelligent, clean-cut faces of 
these little children of bitterly 
blighted parents and think what can 
be done, if only we will do it. 

“The adults are what we have 
found them to be and that’s that— 
but something must be done—can be 
done—for the kids. They are all 
right. But practically every one of 
them will be pulled down to the leve! 
of their parents before they have 
grown to maturity, by malnutrition, 
habit, and environment. 

“It’s a long road,” he added. “And 
I want to emphasize that no emer- 
gency can cope with this problem— 
state governments are inadequate t& 
cope with this enormous problem. 
It will have to come to federal inter- 
vention, but always with a decen- 
tralized system of operation.” 

That is the condition and a frag- 
ment of the problem in the moun- 
tainous regions of the South, and it’s 
a glimpse into Happy Valley. 

The girls from Maryville College 
started something, and the teachers 
who have struggled against unequal 
odds to lift lives in the valley have 
helped it along. 

And when Col. Harry S. Berry, 
State Administrator of WPA, 
checked the educational needs of the 
community and approved plans for 
the school, the movement received 
still greater encouragement — more 
perhaps than he even dreamed. 

As one educator expresses it, “the 
little brick schoolhouse has brought 
a new outlook. Valley people are 
serious from the privations they en- 
dure, but they feel that this new ac- 
quisition is a forerunner of better 
things to come. It is a hope, am 
a symbolism of a new day.” 
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ANY OF US, for one rea- 
son or another, lose sight 
of the primary truth that 
good plays are essential to good pro- 
ductions. The best actors in the 
world cannot make a poor play rise 
above the ordinary, but a great play, 
even when played by inexperienced 


actors, often rises to surprising 
heights. Do not think for a moment 


that I am suggesting that all plays 
produced should be classical dramas. 
Indeed, that would be folly. I am 
suggesting, however, that at least one 
play each year should come from the 
field of classic drama, preferably 
from the works of William Shake- 
speare. 

There has been a general awaken- 
ing on the part of the producers on 
Broadway, and in Hollywood to the 
value of good plays. This fact be- 
comes more evident when we remem- 
ber that the two top-ranking plays 
on Broadway this year were Maurice 
Evans’ Richard II, and John Giel- 
gud’s Hamlet. Surely two of Holly- 
wood’s outstanding productions of 
the past year were A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Romeo and Juliet. 
Couple the above with the fact that 
this past summer the two largest 
radio networks produced a series of 
Shakespearean dramas each, and we 
must conclude that the bard of Avon 
has not lost his appeal with modern 
audiences. 

We directors of educational dra- 
matics had better watch out or the 
professional theatre will take-our own 
master poet from us. 

Let me quote Mr. Walter Huston 
who so admirably and simply ex- 
presses my feelings in regard to pro- 
ducing Shakespeare: “I have become 
ensnared in the magic of the guy’s 
web. It is quite clear to me why so 
many of the world’s great actors 
(practically all of them) have grown 
up to play Shakespeare. His work is 
a challenge to any actor. His work 
holds a fascination for any actor such 
as nothing else in the literature of 
our theatre does. Having played 
Shakespeare . . . was an experience 
by which my life was immensely en- 
riched.” 

You may be one of the skeptics 
who refuses to try a Shakespearean 
play. Be assured that the values en- 


The Play's the Thing 


EUGENE BENCE 


Director of Dramatics 
Whitehaven High School 
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suing will more than repay you for 
the extra work necessitated by such 
a production. 

Let me recount a few of the 
values that I know can be achieved 
through a sincere production of 
many of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Many students revolt when told 
that they are to study the dramas of 
a man who died more than three 
hundred years ago. They are more 
interested in what is happening now. 
Through the means of a dramatic 
production students are shown that 
the lives of Shakespeare’s characters 
were colored more vividly than those 
in many modern mystery or western 
stories. Children are interested in 
action. Where can you find more 
action than in some of the bard’s 
plays? In this first instance then, 
the director has a powerful weapon 
in the development of an apprecia- 
tion of the great in literature. 

Since dramatics comes under the 
head of speech, we are perhaps more 
interested in seeing just what values, 
linguistically speaking, can be got 
from a Shakespearean production. 

Thumb through any book on voice 
and diction and if you do not find 
that one-half of all practice exercises 
are taken from Shakespeare’s plays, 
[ shall admit my point not well taken. 
After all, Shakespeare wrote his 


“LETt Ler ee S 


plays to be spoken. During an era 
when the spoken word was all im- 
portant, there was little help to be 
had from settings or costumes. He 
wrote his plays to be spoken accord- 
ing to his own instructions, “Speak 
the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it, as many 
of your players do, I had as lief the 
town crier spoke my lines.” 

The complexity of lines, the trans- 
position of words, the archaic man- 
ner of expression, all make the stu- 
dent breathe more deeply, enunciate 
more distinctly, articulate more care- 
fully, and speak with a more melodi- 
ous tone. The student’s body must 
be more poised, for it is impossible to 
carry one’s body gracefully, to breathe 
properly, to speak clearly, unless the 
body is well poised. Are these not 
the objectives of every speech course? 

* 


No Discrepancy There 
Teacher (sternly)—“This essay on ‘Our 
Dog’ is word for word the same as your 
brother’s.” 
Small Boy—“Yes ma’am; it’s the same 
dog.” 





No Fooling 
Mechanics Professor — “Name a great 
timesaver.” 
Sophomore—“Love at first sight.” 





Well-Trained 
“Father, when I graduate, I’m going to 
follow my literary bent and write for 
money.” 
“Well, son, you ought to be successful. 
That’s all you’ve been doing since you left 
home to go to school !” 





Scene from “Twelfth Night” at Whitehaven High School 
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For Elementary Grades and Junior 
High School 


*Children’s Catalog, edited by Siri An- 
drews. Fifth edition revised. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1936. Sold on a service basis. Write 
for price. An authoritative list of 4,000 
books which are important for school li- 
braries. To help smaller schools, 1,000 
books are starred for first purchase. In 
addition, the catalog is valuable for refer- 
ence use, and lists under subject the books 
of information, parts of books, and stories 
which would be useful in supplementing 
classwork on any subject. The Catalog is 
kept up to date by a yearly supplement 
which is furnished without charge to those 
who have the catalog. Buying information 
and full description is given for each title. 
(The Tennessee State Department of Edu- 
cation has arranged to place a copy of the 
Children’s Catalog and annual supplements 
in the office of every county, city, and 
special district superintendent for the use 
of teachers and librarians.) 

*Graded List of Books for Children, com- 
piled by a Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education 
Association, and National Council of 
Teachers of English. Nora Beust, chair- 
man. American Library Association, 1936. 
$1.75. Includes about 1,600 books divided 
in three sections: grades 1-3, 4-6, and 7-9. 
Annotations describe each book and indi- 
cate its appeal. 

Realms of Gold in Children’s Books, 
compiled by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney. Doubleday, 1929. $5.00. An 


Library Aids 


MARTHA PARKS 


Director of School Libraries 


[The following ‘‘aids to the selection of books 
for schools” have been prepared and distributed 
by the American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.] 

> 
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annotated and illustrated list of books for 
children. Books are grouped under sub- 
jects. 

Five Years of Children’s Books, com- 
piled by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney. Doubleday, 1936. $3.50. Sup- 
plements the above title. 

Right Book for the Right Child. John 
Day, 1933. $2.50. Supplement, 1935. 
Twenty-five cents. A list of 1,500 children’s 
books selected and annotated by children’s 
librarians and graded by the Research Di- 
vision of the Winnetka Public Schools. 


For High Schools 


*Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, compiled by Dorothy E. Cook, 





Agnes Cowing, and Isabel Monro. Third 
edition. H. W. Wilson, 1937. Sold on 
a service basis. Write for price. A list 


of more than 3,000 books for junior and 
senior high school libraries which is similar 
in plan and use to Children’s Catalog. 
Annotations describe the book and indicate 
its usefulness. Library classification num- 
ber and full buying information are given. 
The book serves as a catalog and through 
its subject references indicates books or 
parts of books on any subject. (The Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education has 


arranged to place a copy of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries and its 
annual supplements in every four-year 
county high school having an enrollment 
of less than 300 students.) 

*7,000 Books for the Senior High School 
Library, compiled by a Joint Committee of 
the American Library Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, and National 
Council of Teachers of English. Mary 
Foster, chairman. American Library As- 
sociation, 1935. $1.00. Suggestions for 
a small or medium-sized high school li- 
brary. Annotations, classification number, 
and full buying information are given. 

Leisure Reading for Grades 7, 8 and 9, 
compiled by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 1932. 20 cents. An at- 
tractive illustrated and annotated list of 
readable books. The list is planned for 
the students to use themselves. It gives 
publisher, but no price or date for books 
included. 


For Reference Sets and Books Sold 
by Book Agents 


*Subscription Books Bulletin. Ameri- 
can Library Association. Quarterly. $1.00 
a year. Describes and evaluates encyclo- 
pedias and sets of books which are sold to 
libraries and schools by book agents. More 
than 250 publications have been reviewed 
since 1930, and the files of back numbers 
are available for consultation in many 
school and public libraries. (The Division 
of School Libraries, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, has a complete file. 











ucation. 


of Good Literature. 





Cittention! 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


DISCOUNTS—Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany announces the policy of allowing 
liberal discounts to school libraries on 
its publications approved by the Library 
Division of the State Department of Ed- 


ORDER DIRECT—Buy more books for 
your money by ordering our publica- 
tions direct from our Atlanta office. 


HOUGHTON is the watchword to follow 
in selecting your books from the book 
lists approved by the Library Division of 
the State Department of Education. 


Books of Distinction, Interest, Attrac- 
tiveness, and Durability from the House 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
39 HARRIS STREET, ATLANTA 
Write for Catalogues and Further Information 








Modernistic Designs 
and 
Picture Covers 





More reasons why you should purchase 
new books for your Library from us 


REINFORCED 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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This 48 pp. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. ™,, 


FREE 








Famous for More Than 85 Years as 
Publishers of the 
BEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young, Now We Are Six, Winnie-the-Pooh, House 
at Pooh Corner. (Over 2,250,000 sold!) Each, $1.00. 


in Sprague Mitchell’s HERE AND NOW Story Book, $1.00, and ANOTHER 
ere and Now Story Book, $2.00. (Over 30,000 sold! !) 


21st printing, $1.00. 





SHEN OF THE SEA (Newbery Medal Winner). 
KATRINKA (Little Schoolmates Series). 32nd printing, $2.00. 
LAD: A DOG, by Albert Payson Terhune. 53rd printing, $2.00. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


5 titles. Each, $1.00. 


$1.50, $2.00. 


annotated. 





The famous NICODEMUS books by Inez Hogan. 


YOUTH’S CARAVAN. 58 books of enduring popularity which appeal to modern 
boys and girls, ages 4-16. Formerly $2.00 up. Now $1.00. 
Also many other splendid series of the best of standard and modern literature for 


children, widely approved for schools and libraries. 
Full lists of titles in new 1937 catalog, abundantly illustrated and 


(Liberal discounts. Examination privilege) 


Beloved throughout the South. 


Priced at 50c, 65c, 90c, $1.00, 


300 FourtH Ave., New York 


Send, Free of Charge, your new 
catalog BOOKS “TO GROW 
ON” (Elem. through H. S.) 


To 
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A copy of any review will be sent upon 
request. ) 


For Current Books 


*The Book List: A Guide to New Books. 
American Library Association. Semi- 
monthly. $3.00 a year. Selection of books 
for small and medium-sized school and 
public libraries. Each issue has a list of 
children’s books and a list of books for 
young people. The adult list helps teach- 
ers to know of important books for their 
own reading. Annotations and full buying 
information are given. 

Book List Books. American Library 
Association. Annual. 65 cents. Published 
in March each year. Includes about 200 
books from the previous year’s publica- 
tions, about forty of which are children’s 
books. 

Horn Book, 268 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Bimonthly. $2.50 a year. Articles about 
children’s books and children’s authors, 
and annotated list of outstanding children’s 
books. 

*Wilson Bulletin. HH. W. Wilson. 
Monthly. 50 cents a year. Includes a very 
brief list of children’s books but often has 
special lists. Articles are of much interest 
to teachers as well as librarians. 

When the lists above do not include the 
needed help in selecting books, teachers can 
gain information about further aids from 
the state school library supervisor, the state 
library agency, or from the American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Addresses of other companies mentioned 
above are: 

John Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 

New York, New York. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


Recent Books for Classrooms 


The lists are prepared by a committee of 
the School Libraries Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the chairman of 
which is Ruth Budd, supervisor of the 
School Library Laboratory at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. — BEATRICE 
SAWYER ROSSELL. 

To teachers in small schools which do 
not yet have library service, a most puz- 
zling problem is the selection of books for 
enriching the classwork and reading ex- 
perience of the children. The difficulty is 
increased by the small amount of money 
available in many instances. 

The monthly list, Recent Books for Class- 
rooms, is prepared to meet that need as 
regards current books. For guidance in 
the choice of books published before the 
present year, there are excellent lists. In- 
formation about these can be obtained from 
state library and education agencies. 


Books for Young Children to Age Eight 

Shawneen and the Gander, by Richard 
Bennett. Doubleday. $2.00. A very ad- 
venturesome but very beloved gander 
makes all Shawneen’s wishes come true. 

Under the Tent of the Sky, by John E. 
Brewton. Macmillan. $2.00. “A collec- 
tion of poems about animals large and 
small.” 


Joan Wanted a Kitty, by Jane Brown 
Gemmill. Winston. $2.00. A story in 
large type of an injured kitty and Joan’s 
efforts, finally successful, to persuade the 
family to let her keep it. 

Breakfast with the Clowns, by Rosalie 
Slocum. Viking. $1.00. A picture story- 
book of a little girl and her father who get 
up long before it is light and go out to 
watch the circus unload. 


Books for Children from Eight to Twelve 


The Wonder World of Ants, by Wilfrid 
Swancourt Bronson. Harcourt. $1.50. 
Fascinating information about many kinds 
of ants with interesting diagrams of them 
and of their homes. 

Spaniel of Old Plymouth, by M. S. and 
H. L. Johnson. Harcourt. 75. A 
spaniel belonging on an English estate is 
taken by his tenant farmer master to 
America in the early colonial days. He is 
stolen by an Indian. 

Termite City, by Alfred E. Emerson and 
Eleanor Fish. Rand McNally. $1.50. In- 
teresting descriptions of these strange and 
busy insects. 

Our Country from the Air, by Edna E. 
Eisen. Wheeler. $1.60. Every left page 
is an aerial photograph of large or small 
cities, farms, mines, mountains, rivers, and 
ports which could be seen in a circle tour 
of the country. 

@ 


To Be Exact 
Golfer—“Caddy, is the major out of that 
bunker yet? How many strokes has he 
taken?” 
Caddy—“Seventeen niblick and one apo- 
plectic, sir.” 
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Football Schedules of Tennessee Colleges for 1937 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


September 25—Kentucky at Nashville. 

October 2—Chicago at Nashville. 

October 9—Southwestern at Memphis. 

October 16—S. M. U. at Dallas, Texas. 
October 23—L. S. U. at Nashville. 

October 30—Georgia Tech at Atlanta, Georgia. 
November 6—Sewanee at Nashville. 

November 13—Tennessee at Knoxville. 
November 25—Alabama at Nashville. 





University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


September 25—Wake Forest at Knoxville. 
tober 2—Virginia Poly at Knoxville. 

October 9—Duke at Durham, North Carolina. 

October 16—Alabama at Knoxville. 

October 23—Sewanee at Knoxville. 

October 30—Georgia at Knoxville. 

November 6—Auburn at Birmingham, Alabama. 

November 13—Vanderbilt at Knoxville. 

November 25—Kentucky at Lexington, Kentucky. 

December 4—Ole Miss at Memphis. 


University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 


September 25—Hiwassee College at Sewanee. 

October 2—Alabama at Birmingham, Alabama. 

October 8—Tennessee Wesleyan at Sewanee. 

October 16—Florida at Gainesville, Florida. 

October 23—Tennessee at Knoxville. 

October 30—Tennessee Poly at Sewanee. 

November 6—Vanderbilt at Nashville. 

November 13—Mississippi State at Starkville, 
Mississippi. 

November 20—Tulane at New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 


University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee 
September 24—-Maryville College at Chattanooga 
(night). 
October 1—Mississippi College at Chattanooga 
(night). 
October 8—Centre College at Chattanooga 


(night). ; 
October 15—Oglethorpe at Chattanooga (night). 


Prepared for The Tennessee Teacher by the 
Sports Staff of the Nashville Banner 
[Sad it may be, but true, nevertheless, that 
during the next two months pedagogical minds 
will stray frequently from ‘‘normal distribu- 


tions,” “motivation,” and ‘‘correlation’’ to 
“touchdowns,” “forward passes,” and “line 
bucks.” Himself keenly sensitive to that irre 
sistible ‘‘something”’ which gets in one’s blood at 


the toot of the referee’s whistle, your editor, 
momentarily abandoning his primary objective of 


“educational uplift,” has decided to publish the 
complete football schedules of Tennessee’s col- 
leges. 


You may thank our loyal friend, E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., and his competent sports staff of the 
Nashville Banner for the long and tedious work 





required to compile these schedules.—Ep1rTor. ] 
—$ 2. 
€ =) 





October 23—Howard at Birmingham, Alabama. 

October 30—Southwestern at Memphis. 

November 6—Birmingham-Southern at 
nooga. 

November 13—Union University at Jackson. 

November 25—Mercer at Chattanooga. 


Chatta- 


Southwestern University, Memphis, Tennessee 


September 18—Arkansas_ State at Memphis 
(night). 

September 24—Union University at Memphis 
(night). 


October 2—Millsaps at Memphis (night). 

October 9—Vanderbilt at Memphis 

October 16—Hendrix College at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

October 22—Birmingham-Southern at Birming- 
ham, Alabama (night). 

October.30—Chattanooga at Memphis. 

November 6—Howard College at Memphis. 

November 11—Loyola (La.) at Memphis. 

November 20—Centre College at Memphis. 


Middle Tennessee Teachers College, Mur- 


freesboro 


September 24—West Tennessee Teachers at Mur- 
freesboro (night). 


October 1—Troy Teachers at Troy, Alabama. 

October 8—Jacksonville (Ala.) Teachers at Mur- 
freesboro (night). 

October 15—Murray (Ky.) Teachers at Murray, 
Kentucky. 

October 22—Tennessee Poly at Murfreesboro. 

October 29—Open date. 

November 6—Austin Peay Normal at Murfrees- 
boro. 

November 13—Delta State Teachers at Murfrees 
boro. 

November 25—Tennessee Poly at Cookeville. 


Union University, Jackson, Tennessee 


September 18—Millsaps at Jackson (night). 

September 25—Southwestern at Memphis. 

October 1—Open date. 

October 8—West Tennessee Teachers at Jackson 
(night). 

October 15—University of Louisville at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


October 22—Western Kentucky at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 
October 30—Murray Teachers at Dyersburg, 


Tennessee (night). 

November 5—Mississippi State Teachers at Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 

November 13—University of 
Jackson. 

November 25—Spring Hill at Mobile, Alabama. 


Chattanooga. at 


West Tennessee Teachers, Memphis, Tennessee 


September 25—Murfreesboro Teachers at Mur- 
freesboro (night). 

October 2—Austin Peay Normal at Memphis. 

October 8—Union University at Jackson. 

October 16—Delta State Teachers at Memphis. 

October 23—Louisiana College at Pineville, Lou- 
isiana. 

October 29—Jacksonville Teachers at Memphis. 

November 6—Murray Teachers at Murray, Ken- 


tucky. : 
November 12—Tennessee Poly at Memphis. 
November 19—Troy (Ala.) Teachers at Men 
phis. 
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U. T. Junior College, Martin, Tennessee 
September 25—Mississippi Junior College at 
Martin. 
October 2—Louisiana State Junior 
Monroe, Louisiana. 
October 8—Arkansas State College at Jonesboro, 
Arkansas (night). 
October 16—St. Bernard College at Martin. 
October 23—Austin Peay Normal at Martin. 
October 30—Sunflower Junior College at Mar- 
tin. 
November 6—Murray State Freshmen (pending). 
November 12—Cumberland at Lebanon. 
November 19—Tennessee Wesleyan (pending). 


College at 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tennessee 


September 25—Eastern Kentucky 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


Teachers at 


October 1—Murray Teachers at Murray, Ken- 
tucky (night). 

October 8—Cumberland University at Cookeville 
(night). 


October 15—Western Kentucky at Cookeville 
night). 

October 22—Murfreesboro Teachers at Murfrees- 
boro (night). 

October 30—Sewanee at Sewanee. 

— 5—Morehead (Ky.) College at Cooke- 
vi 

November 12—West 
Memphis. 

= 25—Murfreesboro Teachers at Cooke- 
ville. 


Tennessee Teachers at 


Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee 

September 17—Austin Peay Normal at Lebanon. 

September 24—Appalachian State Teachers at 
Boone, North Carolina. 

October 1—Carson-Newman at Lebanon. 

October 8—-Tennessee Poly at Cookeville. 

October 16—Arkansas State at Conway, Arkan- 


sas. 

October 22--King College at Lebanon. 

October 29—Maryville at Maryville. 

November 6—East Tennessee Teachers at John- 
son City. 

November 13—U. T. Junior College at Lebanon. 

November 25—Troy Teachers at Troy, Alabama. 


Austin Peay Normal, Clarksville, Tennessee 
September 17—Cumberland at Lebanon (night). 


September 24—Union Freshman at Clarksville 
(night). 

October 2—West Tennessee Teachers at Mem- 
phis. 

October 9—Pensacola Naval Base at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


October 16—Game pending. 

October 22—U. T. Junior College at Martin. 

October 29—Game pending. 

November 5—Murfreesboro Teachers at Mur- 
freesboro. 

November 12—Game pending. 

November 20—Game pending. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tennessee 
September 18—Hiwassee College at Morristown, 
Tennessee (night). 
September 25—Western 
Jefferson City. 
October 2—Cumberland at Lebanon. 
October 9—Appalachian Teachers at 
North Carolina. 
October 15—Tusculum College at 


Carolina Teachers at 


Boone, 


Greeneville 





(night). 

October 23—Milligan College at Elizabethton 
(night). 

Deadher 30—East Tennessee Teachers at Jeffer- 
son City. 


November 11—King College at Bristol, Tennes- 
see- Virginia. 

November 20—Union College (Barbourville, Ky.) 
at Jefferson City. 


Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
September 25—University of Chattanooga at 
Chattanooga (night). 
October 1—Tusculum at Maryville (night). 
October 8—Hiwassee at Maryville (night). 
October 15—Milligan at Maryville (night). 
October 23—Lenoir-Rhyne at Hickory, North 
Carolina. 
October 29-—Cumberland at Maryville. 
November 6—King at Bristol (night). 
November 13—East Tennessee Teachers at John- 
son City. 
November 25—Appalachian Teachers at Mary- 
ville (pending). 


Milligan College, Johnson City, Tennessee 
September 17—Mars Hill at Johnson City. 
September 23—Bluefield College at Johnson City. 
October 2—King College at Bristol, Tennessee- 

Virginia. 

October 15—Maryville at Maryville. 

October 23—Carson-Newman at Johnson City. 
October 30—Qpen date. 

November 5—Tennessee Wesleyan at Athens. 
November 11—Tusculum at Johnson City. 


November 25—East Tennessee Teachers at John- 
son City. 


East Tennessee Teachers College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee 
September 25—Morehead (Ky.) 
Morehead, Kentucky. 
October 2—Western Carolina Teachers at John- 
son City (night). 
October 9—King College at Bristol, 
Virginia (night). 


Teachers at 


Tennessee- 


October 16—Appalachian Teachers at Boone. 
North Carolina. : ; 
October 23—Tusculum at Johnson City (night). 


October 30—Carson-Newman at Jefferson City. 
November 6—Cumberland at Johnson City. 
November 13—Maryville at Johnson City. 
November 25—Milligan at Johnson City. 


Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee 


September 25—Mars Hill at Greeneville. 
October 1—Maryville at Maryville. 


October 15—Carson-Newman at Greeneville. 
October 23—East Tennessee Teachers at John- 


son City. 

October 29—Appalachian Teachers at Greene- 
ville. 

November 11—Milligan at Johnson City. 

November 20—King College at Bristol, 
see-Virginia. 


Tennes- 


Tennessee Wesleyan, Athens, Tennessee 


September 18—King ee at Bristol (night). 
September 25—Open 


October 2—Middle Evol College at Athens, 
Tennessee (night). 

October 8—Sewanee at Sewanee. 

October 14—St. Bernard College at Athens 


(night). 
October 22—Hiwassee at Athens (night). 
October 30—Bluefield at Bluefield, West Virginia 
(night). 
November 5—Milligan College at Athens (night). 
November 12—Chattanooga Freshmen at Chat- 
tanooga 











October 9—Western Carolina Teachers’ at Neuman 19—High Point College at Athens 
Greeneville. (night). 

Question: Who pays the teacher when she’s 
sick? 

Answer: T.P.U.! Members of T. P. U. have 
protected incomes during sickness, acci- 
dent, or quarantine when their; regular 
pay checks stop. 

Question: Who is 


Ta 


to $30 a year—one to suit the income and needs of ev ery 


teacher. 


ise.” 
tection. 


not obligate me in any way. 








has several forms of protection ranging from $6 
No teacher is immune to misfortune: if you're 


»rudent. vou’ll write for our free booklet, ‘ 
Wi and become acquainted with T.P.U.’s liberal pro- 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
108 T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


eligible for T.P.U. 


membership? 


Answer: All teach- 
ers between the 
ages’ of 18 and 60. 
Membership may 
be continued to age 
65 and 70. 


*A Word to the 





' TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION, 108 T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 

i] 
Please send me a copy of RP a Sie Le eee OR IE eo ee Te e 
your new book, “A Word dd 
i eh a Wks. uns NS 56 ss eerie ic a nloncsie cies @eckeree a 
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“Know Tennessee’ Campaign 


% HE TOURIST _ industry 
ranks among the greatest in- 
dustries of the nation,” ac- 

cording to Dr. Willis B. Boyd, di- 

rector of the Division of State In- 

formation, Tennessee Department of 

Conservation, “and it certainly can 

become an outstanding industry in 

Tennessee, where we have so much 

to offer the visitor. 

“Roger Babson, famed statistician, 
estimates that expenditures by tour- 
ists in the United States this year 
will total $5,500,000,000,” Dr. Boyd 
went on. “When it is considered 
that, according to a recent estimate 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the cash income received by 
farmers for the year 1937 for all 
farm products, including payments 
by the government, will total $9,000,- 
000,000, and that in the entire United 
States wages paid for industrial labor 
in 1935, including all manufacturing, 
totaled $7,544,338,000, it may read- 
ily be seen that the tourist business 
is one of the foremost. 

“The entire community benefits 
from the tourist-spent dollar. The 


Prepared by the Division of State Information, 
Dr. Willis B. Boyd, Director, Department 
of Conservation, Sam. F. Brewster, 
Commissioner 


’ sy 


€ 





tourist dollar breaks itself down and 
distributes its benefits as follows: 
thirty-eight cents is spent for food, 
twenty-eight cents for lodging, twelve 
cents for gasoline, five cents for 
clothing, five cents for miscellaneous 
personal wants, four cents for local 
transportation, four cents for recre- 
ation, and four cents for incidentals. 

“Not alone do hotel people, tour- 
ist camp people, transportation peo- 
ple, restaurant people, and merchants 
profit from tourist travel, but farm- 
ers and stock raisers find new mar- 
kets for their livestock and farm 
products, horticultural people find 
new markets for their garden prod- 
uce and fruits, and even cripples 
and shut-ins find new markets for 
their woodcraft and handiwork. As 
tourist travel increases, unemployed 
people find new jobs. In many in- 
stances people are making comfort- 
able livelihoods catering to tourists. 


“New Mexico, sparsely populated, 
has an interesting story to tell. ‘The 
number of tourists has increased 
phenomenally,’ the New Mexico 
report relates. ‘During the entire 
year we had 2,705,625 tourists, more 
than five times the population of the 
state. They came in 901,875 auto- 
mobiles. They spent an average of 
$19.10 or a total of $51,665,000. 

“In the three Pacific Coast States, 
California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon, the tourist industry ranked first. 
‘Western Advertising’ furnishes the 
following comparison of the tourist 
industry with other leading coast in- 
dustries in dollar income: 


Tourist industry ~-_---- $239,000,000 
Petroleum products ___. 213,000,000 
Canned and dried fruits __. 155,000,000 
Lemher 2... 149,000,000 
Circus: See 75,000,000 


“Tennessee is destined, I am con- 
fident,” Dr. Boyd concluded, “to be 
one of the great tourist states of the 
whole country. We have the scenic 
values, industrial advantages, and all 
else requisite to the development of 
a great travel industry.” 











Circular No. 747. 


to follow. Circular No. 750. 


* * * * 


RUGG 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
COURSES 


For the Elementary School (Rugg and Krueger). 
Eight fascinating volumes, handsomely illustrated, 
that tell the arresting story of man’s progress 
through the ages, showing ways of living all over 
the world. orkbooks of activities available. 


For Junior High Schools. A dynamic picture of 
modern life, its institutions, and culture against 
the necessary historical background. 
revision brings you the books simplified and up 
to date. Some revised volumes now ready; others 


Books with a Real Challenge to Learning 


ODELL and Others 
SOCIAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Two new books aimed at increased economic in- 
telligence. They make clear to the student how 
the business world affects the individual, how 
business benefits society, and how business is or- 
ganized to operate efficiently. 


Attractively presented, beautifully illustrated, 
equipped with an unusual amount of exercise 


Circular No. 536. 
How Modern Business Serves Us, $1.68. 
Its Organization and Operation, $1.72. 


material. 
A new 


Business: 


* * * * 





* * * * 





165 Luckie St., N. W. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


REPRESENTED BY THOMAS M. WOODSON, BOX 246, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Back to School—1937 


open this month. The Office 

of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, reports 
that during this back-to-school pe- 
riod 33,000,000 children and adults 
will be admitted to schools through- 
out the nation. 

Elementary schools will enroll 
about 22,500,000 pupils, high schools 
approximately 6,500,000 students, 
and universities and colleges about 
1,250,000 persons. All other schools 
enroll 2,750,000 persons. 

State reports to the Office of Edu- 
cation reveal a slight but steady de- 
crease each year since 1930-31 in 
public elementary school enrollments, 
a reflection of our country’s falling 
birth rate. This year again a de- 
crease in number of elementary 
school pupils may be expected. There 
has been a decrease of 1,000,000 ele- 
mentary school pupils since 1929-30. 


S HOOL DOORS are swinging 


High School and College Enrollments 


High school enrollments in the 
United States have virtually doubled 
every ten years since 1890. The 1890 
high school enrollment of 203,000 
pupils has climbed to more than 6,- 
500,000, an all-time high for the sec- 
ondary school population. Neverthe- 
less, the percentage of increase in 
public high school registration has 
begun to decline, although the total 
number of students in secondary 
schools is still on the upward trend. 
There are about 1,735,000 more stu- 
dents in high schoois today than there 
were in 1929-30, 

This year’s army of persons seek- 
ing higher education in our colleges 
and universities, in all probability, 
will be the largest on record. Higher 
education institutions today register 
nearly 1,000 students per 100,000 
population, or about one in every 100 
persons. The Office of Education 
points out, however, that although 
the increase in college and university 
enrollments since 1900 has been very 
marked, the increase has been much 
less marked than that in high school 
enrollments. In fact the percentage 
of high school graduates entering 
college has been decreasing since 
1900. 


Teachers 
A staff of 1,020,000 public and 
private school teachers instructs 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of 


Education 
= daw 
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America’s school population. For 
the nation as a whole there is one 
man teacher to every five women 
teachers. From 1930 to 1934, how- 
ever, the number of men teachers in 
the public schools increased in all 
but two or three states. 

Today’s school teachers must be 
better qualified to do their work than 
they have been in the past, according 
to the Office of Education. During 
the last two years nine states have 
added an additional year of teacher 
preparation to the minimum require- 
ments for certification of elementary 
school teachers. Six states have 
raised the minimum requirements for 
high school teacher certification. 
Graduates of teachers colleges and 
normal schools are again finding po- 
sitions after a depression slump and 
oversupply of teachers. Teachers’ 
salaries, while very low in many com- 
munities, are quite generally back to 
pre-depression levels in most of the 
states. The average salary of city 
school teachers, latest records reveal, 
is $1,735, and of rural school teach- 
ers, $787 per year. 

One-Room and New Schools 

America’s one-room schoolhouse is 
disappearing at the rate of seven or 
eight a day in favor of the more 
modern and frequently larger school 
building. Nevertheless, there are 
still 133,000 one-room schoolhouses 
throughout the country. One-room 
school teachers receive $517 a year 
(median salary) for their services. 

This school year, through Public 
Works Administration grants and 
loans, communities will be assisted 
in eliminating many more school- 
houses that are “hazardous to life, 
safety, or health of children,” and 
which, in many instances, provide 
poor facilities for both instruction 
and learning. Many school and other 
educational buildings erected with the 
aid of P. W. A. grants and loans 
also will be ready for occupancy and 
use for the first time this school year. 





Other School Facts 
Enrollments in vocational educa- 
tion classes in public high schools 
will be higher this year than last, 


when 1,382,000 youths and adults 
were enrolled to study trades and 
industries, home economics, and vo- 
cational agriculture. 


More than 420,000 persons attend 
summer schools in public schools or 
colleges. 





932,000 persons enrolled in eve- 
ning classes and 273,000 in part-time 
and continuation classes in public 
schools. 





Extension and _ correspondence 
courses offered by colleges are stud- 
ied by 253,000 persons, and short 
courses are taken by 33,000. 





Approximately ninety per cent of 
all persons enrolled in school go 
to public educational institutions, and 
ten per cent to private schools. 





It costs each adult twenty-one 
years of age and over only seven 
cents a day for public education in 
the United States. 


According to the estimated value of 
school property and endowments in 
the United States, there is an invest- 
ment of $400 for each pupil in the 
nation’s schools. 





Three per cent of the country’s 
adult population have graduated from 
college, and four per cent more have 
attended some college. 





Fourteen per cent of all adult per- 
sons have graduated from high 
school or have continued their edu- 
cation beyond that point. 





Thirty-three per cent of the na- 
tion’s adult population have at least 
entered high school. 

* 
The Exception 


“Dear teacher,” wrote a parent who evi- 
dently disapproved of corporal punishment, 
“don’t hit our Sammy. We never do it at 
home except in self-defense.” 





Tired Teacher—‘Many students are like 
coffee—ninety-eight per cent of the active 
ingredients has been removed from the 
bean!” 
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Why All This Hullabaloo About Teachers’ Conventions? 


Drop into a group of teachers in Bristol, Memphis 
or Podunk, Tennessee, during the next few weeks and 
you will hear the same general subject of conversation: 
the approaching sectional teachers’ conventions. This 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is filled with little 
else but general programs, presidential welcomes, and 
flattering photographs, accompanied by awe-inspiring 
biographical sketches of convention speakers. Executive 
committees have been long and often in consultation 
concerning ways and means of giving their constituents 
“the most of the best for the least” in their conven- 
tion programs. 

For weeks Secretaries George, Beasley, and Bur- 
leson have been flooding Uncle Sam’s mails with litera- 
ture and correspondence concerning the conventions of 
their respective associations. County superintendents, 
in their own inimitable way, have passed the word 
around that, although they wouldn’t dare force their 
teachers to attend the convention, they would expect 
them to be there. Soon notification will be sent out 
from the office of Commissioner Bass authorizing teach- 
ers to take a day off, with pay, for attendance at their 
association’s meeting. Soon thirteen thousand teachers 
of Tennessee will gather together their spare nickels 
(or school warrants), sell an extra hen or so, put on 
their Sunday-go-to-meetings, pile into their “T-models” 
and head toward their convention city. 

Why all this hullabaloo about mere teachers’ conven- 
tions? What is there about them to make pedagogical 
pulses quicken ? 

The conventions will have a variety of meanings for 
the different groups who will attend them. To the 
weary they will mean a temporary escape from class- 
room drudgery. To gay young bucks “fresh out of 
college” they will mean an opportunity to shine up the 
old fraternity pin and recatch at least a hint of the 
sophistication which was theirs before mischievous lads 
and lasses rudely jolted it from them. To rural Icha- 
bods and Priscillas they will mean a chance to view the 
city’s bright lights. To slaves of fashion they will mean 
happy hours of gazing into department store windows 
and fondling dainty garments on display counters. To 
the socially ambitious they will mean an occasion for 
getting the old tuxedo or evening dress out of the moth 
balls and parading down receiving line and dance floor. 
To chronic “handshakers” they will mean an unlimited 
opportunity in hotel lobby and convention hall to ply 
their art. To board-ridden superintendents they will 
mean the privilege of telling other superintendents how 
to whip a Board of Education into line. To hearty 
eaters they will mean luncheon and banquet tables creak- 
ing under loads of food. (????) To maids and bach- 
elors it will mean another chance to expose themselves 
to Dan Cupid’s fatal darts. 


Are these the main motives which will prompt thou- 
sands of teachers, at considerable expense to them- 
selves, to attend the conventions next month? Certainly 
not! The above attractions are only concomitants, any 
one or all of which might be removed without destroy- 
ing the drawing power of the meetings. 

What, then, are the real attractions of teachers’ con- 
ventions? Although an interminable list might be pre- 
pared, three values of the meetings are indisputable: 

1. They afford teachers and school administrators of 
the state, through their mingling together with a great 
number of their fellow laborers, to achieve a unity of 
purpose, an esprit de corps, which is essential to the 
success of any profession. 

2. They afford teachers an opportunity to “brush up” 
on the latest theories and practices in their respective 
fields by listening to outstanding specialists of the 
nation. 

3. They attord teachers an opportunity, both in for- 
mal meetings and informal discussions, to “air their 
views,” discuss their problems, and learn what is being 
done by their fellow workers in other sections of the 
State. 

We feel safe in predicting that the programs of the 
three sectional conventions will be “the-best ever” this 
year. Presidents Brickey, Carney, and Ray, their as- 
sociation secretaries and executive committees have 
been highly successful in securing both out-of-state and 
local speakers of outstanding merit for the general pro- 
grams. At no time in the writer’s recollection have the 
departmental sections presented more attractive pro- 
grams, while the “extracurricular” phases of the con- 
ventions have been in no wise slighted. 

Education is “looking up” in Tennessee, and now, as 
never before, we need to maintain and increase the 
unity and professional enthusiasm which our state and 
sectional associations have always sponsored. 

We'll “be seeing you” at the sectional conventions in 


Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville! 
e 


WHEN THE ROLL IS CALLED NEXT MONTH, WILL 
YOU BE THERE? 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER for November will carry, 
in prominent location, an “Honor Roll” of counties and 
cities whose teachers have joined the T. E. A. 100 per 
cent. Several counties and cities have already sent us 
their membership dues; others have indicated that their 
teachers have voted to join 100 per cent, but have with- 
held their dues until teachers could “catch up” with 
their summer debts. A number of counties which fell 
short of the 100 per cent mark last summer have al- 
ready joined unanimously this year. 
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The state teachers’ associations of Arizona, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia enrolled 100 per cent 
of the teachers in their respective states last year. We 
still maintain that a similar goal for the T. E. A. may 
be attained this year. ° 


To Principal Ernest F. Baulch and the teachers of 
Morgan School for Boys goes the honor of being the 
first private school faculty to enroll 100 per cent in 
the T. E. A. this year. We hope this precedent will be 
followed by every private school in the state. 

* 


TENNESSEE HONORED WITH N.A.N.E. CONVENTION 

Any adequate educational system must provide the 
individual with opportunity for normal mental, physi- 
cal, and moral growth “from the cradle to the grave.” 
Until a few years ago it was commonly agreed that 
the public school’s obligation started when the individual 
reached the age of six and ended when he graduated 
from college. It has only been in recent vears that 
adult, kindergarten, and nursery education have become 
recognized as essential functions of a public school sys- 
tem. Nowadays representatives of these new fields 
have organized themselves into strong state and na- 
tional groups. 

Tennessee is honored that one of these national 
groups, the National Association of Nursery Education, 
has chosen Nashville as the scene of its annual meeting 
on October 20-23. The association’s program will bring 
into our state a number of the nation’s outstanding 
specialists in the field of nursery education. Our able 
state director, Miss Louise Tarpley, and her associates 
have arranged a varied and attractive program, which 
should be of great interest and pleasure to those who 
attend the convention. 

As it will probably be many, many years before an- 
other convention of the N.A.N.E. will be held in Ten- 
nessee, we hope that all of our teachers and adminis- 
trators who are interested in nursery education will 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 


. 
Convention Notes from National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 


Women’s Clubs 


Since the time of its organization, the Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs has been a 
staunch supporter of both national and local public 
school programs. During the recent session of congress 
the federation was in the thick of the fight for enact- 
ment of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. In Tennessee, 
the federation has been a most active and effective 
agency in promotion of the eight-point school program. 
Hence, activities of the federation are always of interest 
to teachers everywhere. 

Teachers of Tennessee have taken particular pride in 
the federation’s progress during the past two years be- 
cause one of their number has served as president of 
the national organization. Miss Charl Williams, one- 
time teacher and superintendent of Shelby County 








THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING SERIES 





¥ Designed to teach reading as a tool. 


* Organized to develop ability to read 
with understanding and self-reliance. 


* Vividly interesting and worth-while 
content which tells children what they 
want to know. 





G. Dan Robison, Jr., Representative, Paris, Tenn. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East TWENTIETH STREET, Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 














Schools and sister of our own state P.-T. A. president, 
Mrs. L. W. Williams, has brought honor to her native 
state by her outstanding work, both as president of the 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and as former president and present 
field secretary of the National Education Association. 

Following are notes of interest from the annual con- 
vention of the federation, which was held in Atlantic 
City on July 18-25: 


From President Roosevelt's letter— 

If the business of our towns and local communities is to be 
efficiently discharged, it must be with the aid and cooperation and 
wholehearted participation of our women citizens—particularly 
those who follow business and professions. 


From Mrs. Roosevelt’s letter— 

I congratulate you on this achievement (repeal by congress of 
“Section 213” which discriminated against women), which you 
have been a factor in bringing about. It means much to every 
woman, as any discrimination against women working except 
as an emergency measure seems to me unwise. 


From President Williams’ address— 

Much nonsense has been written about self-supporting women 
and how they can get ahead; but I think we know—all of us— 
that no amount of intuition or cultivation of charm, or even 
zealous federation activity will be a substitute in any business 
or professional woman’s life for an open, alert, intelligent mind; 
for interests that keep her abreast of the times; for adequate 
training for her job; for the power of sustained and laborious 
effort; for the determination to live helpfully with her fellows; 
and for the courage to serve ideas that she believes to be more 
important than herself. 


From the legislative program for 1937-38— 

Adequate support of public education including federal aid, 
provided state control of funds and policies is guaranteed. 

A federal department of education with a secretary in the 
cabinet of the president. 
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Program of the Seventh Biennial Conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Education, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, October 20-23, 1937 


Theme: “Safeguarding the Early Years of Childhood” 


Wednesday, October 20 


Registration Desks Open at 1:00 P.M. 
The conference opens formally on this evening at 8:00 P.M. 
Preliminary meetings scheduled : 


2:00 W.P.A. Conference Time. 


4:00 


8:00 


Detailed setup to be left to 
Dr. Langdon and Miss Tarpley. 


Board Meeting. Because of the pressure of business din- 
ner will be served to the board during this session. 


OPENING OF THE 1937 BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
Presiding: Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Nursery-Kinder- 
garten Primary Specialist, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Greetings from State Department of Education. 
W. A. Bass. 

Greetings from City Schools. 
and Mr. Dodson. 

Greetings from Local Universities. Speakers: Dr. Garri- 
son, Peabody College; Dr. Carmichael, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Cuninggim, Scarritt College; Dr. Jones, Fisk 
University. 

Greetings from City and Government. 
Browning. 

Response from N. A. N. E. President, Dr. Ruth Andrus. 
“Taking the Early Years of Childhood Seriously.” 
Speaker: Judge Florence Allen. 


Reception and Social Hour (planned by local hospitality 
committee). 


Speaker : 


Speakers: Mr. Srygley 


Speaker : Governor 























State Adopted 


as an elementary supplementary text in Tennessee 
history and in reading, and on the Junior High 


School multiple list. 


The story of Tennessee from the days of the 
Indians and pioneer homemakers to the TVA; 
the story of the development of one state and 


of the whole nation. Over 500 pages. 


The University of North Carolina 


DISCOVERING TENNESSEE 


By Mary U. Roturock 





Price, $0.77 | 


Press 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 























Thursday, October 21 


Registration Throughout the Morning. 
Those groups which wish to have special breakfast meeting can 


notify Miss Tarpley, chairman of local arrangements committee. 


4:00 


8 :00 


9:30 
12 :00 


7 :00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


12 :00 


10:00 “Children Confront a Modern World.” Mr. Lawrence 


K. Frank, New York City. This talk, illustrated with 
moving pictures taken here and abroad, will present in 
graphic manner the fundamental needs of early childhood 
and will provide a common basis for discussion by the 
study groups. 

Study Groups— 

1. Correlating Community Forces for Work with Young 

Children. Leaders: Edna Lean Baker ; Jennie Wahlert. 

2. Economic, Social, and Political Factors Involved in 

Planning for Child Welfare. Leaders: Harold Ander- 
son; Alice Keliher. 

. Putting Scientific Findings to Work. Leaders: Arthur 
Jersild; Lee Vincent. 

4. Effective Parental Contacts for Workers with Children. 
Leaders: Ralph Bridgman; Grace Langdon. 

. Implications of Mental Hygiene Theory and Practice 
in Safeguarding Early Childhood. Leaders: Mary S. 
Fisher ; Gertrude Driscoll. 

Problems Confronting the N. A. N. E. This preliminary 

business meeting is of vital importance to the future of 

the organization. We urge every member to attend. 


Gn 


on 


Coordinated Programs in Action. Chairman: Rose Als- 
chuler. 

Housing Projects. 

Nursery Schools. 

Resettlement Project. 

Urban Community. 

‘va a. 

Peckham Health Center. 

Rural Program. 


Friday, October 22 


Study Groups (continued). 
Special Group Luncheons. 


How Take Up the Lag Between Current Investigation and 


Practice. Chairman: Dr. Mary Cover Jones. (Reports 
interpreted in terms of practice.) 

In Child Guidance and Education. 

In Medical Protection. 

In Legal Protection. 

In Social Protection. 

Ballroom. Dinner Meeting. Presiding: Dr. Lois Hay- 
den Meek. “JI’orld Outlook for Children.” Speaker: 


Dr. O. C. Carmichael. 


Saturday, October 23 


Panel Discussion of Group Findings Presented by Study 


Group Leaders. Chairman: W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Discussion Groups— 
1. Health Group— 
Pediatrists, Psychiatrists, Nurses, Dentists. 
Social Welfare. 
Education. 
Lay Group. 
Student Group. 
Panel Discussion of Plans for More Effective Coordinated 
Action. Leader: W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Members of Panel: Chairmen of functional groups. 


nN B we DO 


Business Meeting. 








2, 
) 


Vi 
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With the A. C. E. . 


ERE IS PROOF that many 
members of the A. C. E. 
organizations over the state 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


Because of the size of our county 
and in order that the entire county 
might be closely drawn into the work, 





of Tennessee did not wait until + 
schools opened to begin their work. Their programs 
were well planned during the summer months. 

Lawrence County A. C. E.—Wylie Willis has been 
appointed elementary supervisor of Lawrence County. 
The local branch of the A. C. E. wishes to extend con- 
gratulations to Mr. Willis and pledge its hearty co- 
operation in the splendid work that he has begun with 
our schools. At a recent meeting of the county teachers’ 
association, Mr. Willis expressed his approval of the 
A. C. E. and endorsed its theme for study. 

Maury County A. C. E—Maury County A. C. E. met 
Saturday, September 4, and heard very enthusiastic re- 
ports from the delegates you sent to the national con- 
vention in San Antonio, in May. 

An exhibit of reading, music, art, and science centers 
had been built up by a committee. Many valuable sug- 
gestions were gained from these. Plans were discussed 
for the year. 

Hamilton County A. C. E—We have chosen as our 
topic of study for the year “Our Environment as a 
Source of Materials for Living and Learning.” In the 
development of this subject we will make a detailed 
study of the natural resources and manufacturing plants 
in Chattanooga. 

We are also sponsoring a series of group studies to be 
held at our general teachers’ meetings. These studies 
include Child Guidance; The Integrated Activity Pro- 
gram; Manuscript Writing; Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching ; Language Arts; and Laboratory Elementary 
Science. 

The past presidents of our association are serving as 
members of an extension committee in an effort to or- 
ganize A. C. E.’s in our section of East Tennessee. 

We are happy to report a membership of ninety-one. 

Knoxville A. C. E—The Knoxville A. C. E. will have 
a very inspirational and varied program beginning the 
first Wednesday in October with an afternoon tea. 
Miss Lane will entertain the executive committee in 
September to complete plans for the year. 

Officers for the year are as follows: president, Miss 
Virgie Lane; vice-president, Frances Wiggins; secre- 
tary, Ruth Hurt; corresponding secretary, Mildred 
Childress ; treasurer, Elizabeth Giffin. 

We have six committees as follows: program, Frances 
Wiggins ; social, Alberta Ahler; ways and means, Sara 
Clark ; good cheer, Miss Lillian Maxey ; literature, Miss 
Meta Cunningham ; publicity, Almeda Kinnard. 

Gibson County A. C. E.—Gibson County A. C. E. 
was organized in November, 1936, with the following 
officers: Miss Lucille McRee, president; Miss Mary 
Barker, secretary and treasurer ; Miss Kate Edmondson, 
first vice-president ; Miss Laura Mae Hazelwood, second 
vice-president. 


+ we divided the county into eight 
divisions with the following chairmen over each division : 
Miss Kate Edmondson; Miss Laura. Mae Hazelwood ; 
Miss Wylodean Hayes; Miss Annie Lee Frazier; Miss 
Mary Green; Mrs. Charles Lacy ; Mrs. L. N. McClaren ; 
Mrs. Roy Briggs. 

Our first meeting was held the second Saturday in 
January. Mrs. Ellen Davies Rogers was the speaker 
of the day. She started our organization off with an 
inspirational speech on the integrated activity program. 

Our topic for our next four meetings was “Child 
Development Through Centers of Interest.” The physi- 
cal, the spiritual, the mental side of the child was studied, 
emphasis was placed on the fact that one is as important 
as the other for complete child development. Our 
objective was to place reading centers, art centers, music 
centers, and science centers in the first three grades of 
every school in Gibson County. 

The rural schools of Gibson County are now in ses- 
sioh, and our A. C. E. is watching with interest the 
manner in which the teachers are placing these centers 
of interest in their schools. There is much enthusiasm 
shown, and we expect to have an interesting report to 
send in by Christmas. 


READING Pupils Enjoy 


The increasing popularity of McKnight readers 
proves their unchallenged superiority. 

Every one scientifically graded for vocabulary, 
tvpe size, and line rach 4 

Well illustrated with many photographs. 











SATURDAY AT THE PARK 

Attractive supplementary reader 
for first pow, hai oueusee sislisacte ce 44c 

A VISIT TO GRANDMOTHERS 


Delightful story for easy reading 


ED SERGE GIES 6 ds ccs 3 44¢ panw BABIES 


OUR FARM BABIES 


SATURDAY 
11 fascinating stories about farm AT THE PARK 
animals for second grade.. 80c 


OTHER FARM BABIES 

12 interesting stories about the 
shy farm animals for third 
ES ee 80c 





IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 


Vivid story of the many wonders 
* of this country for fifth grade. 


$1.00 
IT HAPPENED 
Order Now AFRICA en 
. : A graphic story of old and new 
for immediate life in this country for sixth 


use 0 Ee eee ane $1.00 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Illinois 
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New Gregg Books 


PUBLISHED SINCE January, 1937 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part II— 


Accounting. Lenert and McNamara........... $1.50 
Economics—Basic Principles and Problems. 
EE ee EIA ne Pee ero 1.60 


Progressive Business Law with Graded and Classi- 
fied Cases and Modern Tests. Filfus and Kasden 1.20 
French Commercial Correspondence and Readings. 
INN 6 cSosor ios oi nd wae ae Sisiare care ccna 
Business Offices—Opportunities and Methods of 


1.20 


NS EA err rent err 2.00 
Gregg Dictation and Transcription. Renshaw and 

IS oiacshe de afac. Gata asian Cera ween nes ne wane 1.50 
Functional Method Dictation. Leslie........... 1.50 


The Law Stenographer. Baten, Kelley, and Weaver 1.40 

Stenographer’s Transcription Reference. Hobson. .60 

Gregg Typing, Second Edition. SoRelle, Smith, 
Foster, and Blanchard: 


OM area cV aio far cupist cid omit aie 5, «focal eeni messy 1.32 
PN cine aia sid an sedis aceite siewreain eee ae 1.32 
ER eer Pee eC ee POET ee Tee 1.60 

Typewriting for Personal Use. Blackstone and 
Ee TERE one re Lee ee 1.32 


Write our nearest office 
for further information 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 























New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
Davidson County—Music and science have been 


selected for special study this year by the Davidson 
County branch of the American Council of Education 
which will continue its program of curriculum improve- 
ment, according to an announcement by the executive 
board. 

Monthly meetings will be at schools as follows: Jere 
Baxter, September 18; Turner, October 23; John Early, 
November 20; Parmer, December 18; Stokes, January 
22; Dan Mills, February 19; Woodmont, March 19; and 
Woodbine, April 9. Each meeting is scheduled for 
the last Saturday of each school month. The hour of 
the meetings is 10 A.M. 

Officers who will serve for the coming year are Miss 
Edith Grimes, president; Kathryn Dougherty, vice- 
president ; Miss Clara Bumpous, secretary ; Miss Willie 
Chambliss, treasurer. 

The following committee chairmen have been appoint- 
ed: program, general chairman, Miss Kathryn Dough- 
erty; first grade, Miss Ethel Parrish; second grade, 
Miss Margaret Lang; third grade, Miss Ruby Potts; 
fourth grade, Miss Lorraine Clark; fifth grade, Miss 
Lou Jones Lucas. Science, Miss Clara Gollithan ; music, 
Miss Margaret Jernigan; finance, Miss Rebecca Wade 
Young and Miss Lera Doss; social, Miss Martha Corley 
and Miss Marie Kean; publicity, Miss Umbria Johnson ; 
fellowship, Mrs. W. A. Neal; library, Mrs. Adelaide 
Cochran; membership, Miss Hattie Travis and Miss 
Elsie Hows; “Lookout,” Miss Mary Sneed Jones; 
county news, Miss Corrinne Whitworth and Miss Clara 
Mai Adair; A. C. E. magazine, Miss Lottie Mitchell. 


District Divisions of the State P.-T. A. 
Branch 


The local congress unit is brought into closer contact 
with the state and national congress through the district 
divisions of the state organization. Districts are geo- 
graphical divisions of the state, made by the state board 
for convenience in administration of state work. Dis- 
tricts do not legislate for local congress units. 

The district president is a member of the state board 
of managers, and is the territorial key person represent- 
ing the state branch in the district and representing the 
district membership on the state board. There are 
fifteen districts in Tennessee. 

The duties of the district president usually include— 
1. Extension work. 

a. Appointing or recommending a county extension com- 
mittee in unorganized counties. 

b. Organizing local congress units. 

Compiling directory of council and local unit officers for state 

office. 

3. Planning and conducting district conferences under 
provisions. 

4+. Attending state board meetings. 

) 


to 


state 


Bringing non-congress groups into congress membership. 
\dvising and conferring with local units in the district. 
Reporting monthly to state officer delegated to receive these 


reports 
8. Answering all correspondence promptly. 
9. Interpreting congress publications and their purposes 
10. Promoting congress activities and projects. 


Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Schedule of District Meetings, 1937-1938 


= L3 . Sx 

= =< 3 = as 
Mrs. C. E. Rogers_- Greeneville October 8 — Friday 
Mrs. Geo. Hale Morristown _--October 7__._Thursday 

3. Mrs. M. L. Emert__ Spring Meeting 

4+. Mrs. A. E. Hicks__- Madisonville__-_October 6__.Wednesday 

5. Mrs. A. L. Lord__-- Chattanooga_--October 5__.Tuesday 

6 Mrs. J. D. Burton__ Spring Meeting 

7. Mrs. D. L. Davies__ Murfreesboro_ October 22_ Friday 

8. Mrs. Norval Baker. Spring Meeting 

9. Mrs. R. E. Brunner. Cowan __October 23__Saturday 

10. Mrs. Joe Henry_.___Chapel Hill_._.October 11. Monday 

11. Mrs. Buford Simpkins Donelson____-__ October 12__Tuesday 


October 19 _Tuesday 
October 15_ Friday 
_.November 6_Saturday 


_October 1___Friday 


12. Mrs. J. A. McCord_ Charlotte __ 
13. Mrs. E. A. Peacock. Dyersburg- 
| Mrs. B. F. Graves__ Lexington 
15. Mrs. C. T. Strong__ Arlington 


STORK VISITS SUPERINTENDENT 
On September eighth a gracious stork left a seven 
and one-half pound heir to the Henry County school 
superintendency on the doorsteps of Superintendent D. 
Otho MeNeely. 











4 TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE a “ 
“A School of Efficiency” \ 
: Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President ‘ © 
Paris, Tennessee 
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A Gas Heating System for High School Laboratories 


HE PROBLEM of a satisfac- 
tory heating system for high 
school laboratories has long 


J. R. ENDSLEY 


Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson 


usually contains about sixty-two 
pounds. These cylinders are con- 
nected to a pressure-reducing ° dis- 





been a source of worry to many 

school boards, superintendents, principals, and especially 
to science instructors. We feel that it will probably 
be good news to many of the above to learn that a real 
gas heating system as safe, efficient, and almost as eco- 
nomical as natural gas, is now available to every high 
school, regardless of its location, at a reasonable price. 
This type of system is not a new and untried invention, 
but has been tested out fully for several years in schools, 
colleges, universities, industrial laboratories, and for 
heating and refrigeration in suburban and rural homes 
where neither natural nor city gas was available. -\ re- 
port in the Scientific American several months ago 
showed that there are more than thirty thousand users of 
the various kinds of cylinder gases. The fact that it can 
compete with kerosene in domestic use speaks for its 
economy. There are a number of companies dealing in 
systems that are slightly different in form but similar 
in principle. All of them use a gas, or a mixture of 
gases, chiefly butane or propane, sold under such trade 
names as Thermoline, Pyrofax, Rulane, and others, 
which can be liquefied under high pressure. The gas 
is liquefied for shipping in steel cylinders, each of which 


* tributor which delivers the gas to the 
pipe line on the laboratory desks or tables at the pres- 
sure usually found in a regular city gas system. The 
pipe lines, cocks, etc., are the sanie as in ordinary gas 
systems and may be installed by any pipe fitter from 
the common three-eighths-inch stock materials. It is 
best to place cylinders and distributor outside of the 
building as a double precaution for safety. They may 
be left exposed, as they are built for outside use, or they 
may be enclosed in a small structure built for them. It 
is usually best to connect the distributor and the pipe 
line with a piece of three-eighths-inch copper tubing, as 
it can be readily bent to fit in almost any place. How- 
ever, special directions for installation and operation 
usually accompany each type of distributor. The ac- 
companying figure will help give an idea of how such a 
system is set up. 

These cylinder gases will not work successfully in 
an ordinary burner made for natural or city gas be- 
cause the fuel value of the former is so much greater 
that the gas outlet must be much smaller. But most, 
if not all, dealers in laboratory supplies carry these 
special burners at the same price as the regular type. 
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Brief Summary of Certain Public Acts of 1937 Relating 


HE FOLLOWING is a brief 

summary of legislation relative 

to education of interest to 
school officials passed by the Seven- 
tieth General Assembly and approved 
by the governor. A supplement to 
the school laws will be available at an 
early date. 


I. Chapter 33, Reorganization Act: 

This act amends and revises the Admin- 
istrative Reorganization Act of 1923 as 
carried forward in the Code of 1932, and 
other acts relative thereto. It reorganizes 
the administrative and executive depart- 
ments of the state government by abolish- 
ing, consolidating, and creating departments, 
offices and agencies and defines their powers 


and duties. 
II. Chapter 70, Regulate Motor 
Vehicles Approaching Stopped 


School Buses: 

Motor vehicles are required to stop 
within certain distance while approaching 
stopped school buses. Buses are required 
to be marked “School Bus” in a certain 
manner. Penalty is provided for violation. 


III. Chapter 86, Distribution of 


Elementary School Funds_ to 
Schools Closed Because of Floods, 
etc. : 


Public schools of counties and cities are 
relieved from loss of funds where such 
schools are closed by school authorities for 
cause growing out of or occasioned by 
floods, pestilence, disease, earthquake or 
other calamity. 


IV. Chapter 127, General Educa- 
tion Act: 

This act provides among other things 
appropriation for the public educational 
system of the state and sets up requirements 
governing same. 


V. Chapter 166, Extension of 
Teachers Certificates: 
This act provides that all teachers cer- 
tificates valid for the scholastic year 1936- 


to Education 


[From The Contactor.] 


— ee 





37 shall be valid for the scholastic years of 
1937-38 and 1938-39, without the require- 
ment that the holder thereof complete ad- 
ditional work or comply with any other 
additional requirements. 


VI. Chapter 180, Certificate Act, 

Two-Year College: 

Chapter 180 amends section 2355 sub- 
section 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the code. It pro- 
vides however that all certificates issued 
under the above sections shall be valid and 
subject to renewal under the same con- 
ditions in force prior to the passage of 


this act. (The bill designed to extend the 

time of this act to September 1, 1937, did 

not pass.) 

VII. Chapter 311, Budget Appro- 
priation Bill for the Biennium 
1937-39: 


This act makes appropriations for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the 
state government, of its departments, in- 
stitutions, offices and agencies, for certain 
state aid and obligations, for capital outlay, 
for emergency and contingency. It repeals 
certain appropriations and sets up certain 
provisions, limitations, and restrictions un- 
der which said appropriations may be obli- 
gated and expended. 


VIII. Chapter 239, Librarian Cer- 
tificate. 

The State Board of Education is author- 
ized herein to issue certificates to librarians 
and to set up standards governing same. 
The act also provides for creating an 
advisory committee of librarians. 


IX. Chapter 240, Division of Li- 
braries Created. 

The division of libraries shall be in 
charge of a director, appointed by the com- 
missioner of education, and shall be respon- 
sible to him for the adiministration of 
funds of said division. The functions of 
the divisions are enumerated in the act. 








X. Chapter 246, Textbook Adoption 

Act 

An act to provide for the adoption of 
textbooks for the elementary and high 
schools of Tennessee, to create a state text- 
book commission for the administration of 
this act, and to provide regulations govern- 
ing the duties of said commission and its 
powers for the making of contracts and to 
fix the compensation of its members, and 
to repeal Chapter 80 of the Public Acts of 
1927, the same being sections 2453 to 2471, 
inclusive, of the Code of Tennessee of 1932, 
and all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
with this act. This act provides a multiple 
list of approved texts for both elementary 
and high school subjects. 


XI. Chapter 256, Scholarships for 

Colored Persons: 

The state board of education is author- 
ized to grant scholarships for colored per- 
sons to take professional courses not of- 
fered in the A. & I. College for negroes or 
other state maintained institutions for ne- 
groes, but which are offered for white stu- 
dents in the University of Tennessee. The 
state board is to prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which such scholarships 
shall be granted and to provide yor the 
payment of same out of the appropriations 
made to the A. & I. College for negroes. 


XII. Chapter 289, 
Chapter 127: 
This act amends paragraph 4, section 2, 

by allowing a reduction in assessment for 

property permitted to be abandoned by 
public utilities. 


XIII. Chapter 303, 
for School Books: 


An act to provide a special privilege tax 
for advertisers or advertising agents who 
may use advertising space on certain free 
sanitary covers to be furnished and used 
on textbooks in the public schools of the 
state; to designate the kind of covers and 
advertising that may be used, and to pro- 
vide for the appointment and tenure of 
office duties of an advertising commission 
to administer the act. 


Amendment to 


Sanitary Covers 
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- and You’ll Never Be the 


Same! Da What It Says 


Armed with the knowledge of this book 
you ll be a better teacher . . . 
your 
Those people whom you just 
can't seem to get along with (frequently 
your principal, other teachers, parents, | 
members of the | 
board) will assume a different complex 
after you ve read this book. 
you a skeleton key that will open many 
padlocked personalities. 

Order a copy today! Only $1.96, postage paid. | 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Annual Convention, Western Section, Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Memphis, 
October 21-23. 


Annual Convention, Middle Section, Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Nashville, 
October 28-30. 


Annual Convention, Eastern Section, Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Knoxville, 

| October 28-30. 

Seventh Biennial Conference, National As- | 


sociation for Nursery Education, Nash- 
ville, October 20-23. 
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buck and his associates. 


The High Trail 


Real Persons 





Living Through 
Biography 
Edited by E. D. Starsuck 


Life stories chosen on the basis of interest, 
content, and ease of reading—the result of 
two years of experimentation by Dr. Star- 


For Upper Grammar Grades 


Actions Speak 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








MISS C. E. LAWS 


Teachers ... Principals... 
Superintendents 


SAVINGS, TRAVEL 
RETIREMENT 
FUNDS 


Miss CuHeEtsea E. Laws, 
Special Representative, 
knows the financial prob- 
lems and aims of teachers. 
..- Holds B.A., Tusculum; 
B.S., State Teachers Col- 
lege . . . has teaching ex- 
perience . . . specializes 
on Savings, Travel, Re- 
tirement Funds for teach- 
ers and educators. 

Write for information. 





THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 











THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR e PURELY MUTUAL 
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National Book Week 


“Reading—the Magic Highway to 
Adventure” is to be the theme of 
exhibits and programs during the 
1937 book week, which will be na- 
tionally observed from November 14 
to 20. The week has been on school 
calendars ever since 1919, and public 
libraries, bookshops, teachers’ col- 
leges, and many organizations con- 
cerned with child welfare take part 
in community observances each year. 

In its announcement of the 1937 
theme, the book week headquarters 
says: “In books the great range of 
human adventure is illumined for 
young readers. The 1937 observance 
of book week will emphasize the 
books of imagination rather than 
factual books, the ‘golden legacy’ of 
stories, poetry, and history which 
writers of the past have provided for 
children of today and the books by 
modern authors which give them 
wider horizons and new perceptions. 
The exhibits and school programs 
planned for the week will picture 
reading as a magic highway to be 
followed in youth and on into adult 





years as a continuing adventure in 
understanding.” 

Many phases of classroom work 
may be linked with plans for book 
week. Reports of class projects and 
assembly programs successfully 
worked out in the schools in former 
observances of the week are given in 
the new book week bulletin, along 
with suggestions for 1937 events in- 
terpreting the “magic highway” 
theme. A poster in color will be 
‘ready for distribution early in Sep- 
tember. Requests for the poster and 
bulletin should be forwarded to Book 
Week Headquarters, National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, accompanied by 
a twenty-five cent service fee. 


. 
Pedagogical Piffle 


By CLayTon JAMES 


“Daddy, what is dew?” 
“The rent, the note at the bank, and the 
installment on the car.” 





Safety First! 
Teacher—‘Norman, give me a sentence 
using the word ‘diadem’.” 
Pupil—“People who hurry across the 
railroad crossing diadem sight quicker than 
those who stop, look, and listen.” 





Retorts Various 


“T’ve a friend I’d like for you girls to 

meet.” 

Athletic Girl—“What can he do?” 
Chorus Girl—“How much has he?” 
Literary Girl—“What does he read?” 
Society Girl—“Who are his family ?” 
Religious Girl—“What church does he 

belong to?” 

College Girl—“Where is he?” 





Teacher—“How many senses are there?” 

Student—“Six.” 

Teacher—“I have only five.” 

Student—“Yes’m. The other is common 
sense.” 





“Tt gives me great pleasure to give you 
ninety per cent in this subject.” 

“Aw—give me 100 per cent and enjoy 
yourself.” 





Small Boy—“Father, what’s a com- 
mittee?” 

Father—“A committee is a body that 
keeps minutes and wastes hours!” 





As Little Brothers See It 
“Let’s play college, what d’ say?” 
“All right, I’ll get a pipe and you get 
daddy’s checkbook.” 





Crisscross 


Talk about being narrow-minded! That 
professor is so narrow-minded that if he 
was any more so his ears would be on 
the wrong side of his head. 
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HE INTEREST in geography 

has so greatly increased since 

the World War that the teach- 
ing of the subject is demanding more 
attention in the curriculum than it 
has been given in the past. Its im- 
portance has also been greatly inten- 
sified by such inventions as the radio, 
motion picture, television, automo- 
bile, and airship. Before these mod- 
ern inventions, Tennessee was far- 
ther away from New York in the 
way of communication and means of 
travel than it is from New Zealand 
now. For the same reason Andrew 
Jackson, a little less than a century 
ago, lived farther away from Wash- 
ington than we do from China today. 

The development of transportation 
and communication, together with 
the growth of big business, has made 
our own little world into a com- 
munity instead of a universe. Our 
forefathers did not need to know the 
geography of Europe or Asia as do 
we of the present generation, for 
they were more remote from those 
continents and their lives were not 
so greatly influenced by commercial 
and international relations as are 
ours today. In these times, it is im- 
possible for any person to be intelli- 
gent about the affairs of his nation, 
community, and even his home with- 
out an understanding of world geog- 
raphy. 

Since we are living in an inter- 
national world, we are brought to 
this realization each day in the ex- 
periences which havé become 
familiar to us that we pay little at- 
tention to them and take them for 
granted as if they were natural con- 


so 


Importance of Geography 


MRS. CECILE D. OSMENT 
Fountain City 
sequences of modern improvement. 
In all the grades we are taught co- 
operation in the home and commu- 
nity and the part which big 
and industry play in making com- 
munity life comfortable, agreeable, 
and safe. We even have an inter- 
nationalized neighborhood. We 
make our toilet in the morning using 
materials from the four quarters of 
the earth. It may be that our tooth- 
brush comes from Japan, our hair- 
brush from China; that our coat is 
from Australian wool colored with 
German dyes, made English 
looms, and styled by 
terns. Our buttons may have come 
from Ecuador, fashioned in France, 
and our shoe leather from Argentina, 
manufactured in Boston. We sit 
down to breakfast with tables spread 


business 


on 


Parisian pat- 


with Irish linen, with plates of 
Haviland china and cutlery from 
Sheffield. Our honeydew melon 


comes from California, our tea from 
Ceylon or China, and our coffee from 


Brazil. We read our newspaper 
made up of information gathered 


from all lands and printed on paper 
from Canadian or Norwegian pulp. 
Our automobiles have tires made of 
Dutch East India rubber. We go 
about our day’s work and find a 
Greek boy at the shoeshining parlor, 
an Irish policeman on the street, a 
French headwaiter in the restaurant, 
a negro boy at the elevator, a Nor- 
wegian girl at the notion counter of 
a Jewish merchant and with a 
Scotchman cashier. So we can 











readily understand why we need this 
subject as never before for intelli- 
gent participation in our everyday 
business, social, cultural, economic, 
and national affairs. Our daily news- 
papers reflect life situations from all 
parts of the universe constantly. We 
can seldom read an issue of the daily 
press without meeting with some dis- 
cussion of the scarcity of lumber, 
coal, petroleum, or some other of our 
natural resources. The daily rise of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, the 
fluctuations in stock market reports 
are all based on geographic situa- 
tions. The economic question of 
supply and demand is of geographic 
concern. Every child hears discus- 
sions in the home of the high cost 
of living, and the difficulties of ob- 
taining enough coal and wood for 
winter’s use. Everyone, whether he 
owns his home or rents it, is inter- 
ested in the reports of the scarcity 
and high cost of lumber with its con- 
sequent increase in the cost of build- 
ing and rental. The price signs at 
every gasoline station reflect the 
fluctuations in petroleum supply, and 
so on in numbers of like situations. 
Therefore, we must instruct our 
youth not only on the political divi- 
sions of the earth, the lakes and rivers, 
the mountains, the greatest cities, but 
we must associate these also with 
human values, because these physical 
features are but the stage upon which 
the great human drama has been 
played. 

Aside from studies carried on in 
school, we find that life in distant 
lands is made very real through 
world contacts of the home and the 
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community. The daily paper, the 
radio, the motion picture, the ova- 
tions given to visitors from foreign 
countries, the recognition of some 
daring adventure made by a foreign- 
er, either abroad or at home, con- 
stantly compel our children to give 
attention to their close relationship 
to parts of the world outside of our 
own country. Mr. and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s welcome and temporary resi- 
dence in the British Isles and the 
reception given in the country to 
aviators from other lands are ex- 
amples of such contacts. King 
George V’s and Kipling’s deaths also 
aroused geographic interest. Flights 
to the poles, whether accomplished 
by Americans, Scandinavians, Ital- 
ians, or French, are of such interest 
as to cause glaring headlines in 
thousands of newspapers. These 
points of interest reach the remotest 
parts of the universe, and interest in 
world affairs is felt throughout all 
the nations. The motion picture 
brings to our attention every realm 
and climate with actors and actresses 
playing a part from all places on the 
globe. Again, our interests are 
awakened to world relationships by 
such agencies as the Peace Confer- 
ence, League of Nations, Red Cross, 
the World Court. 

The World War because of its dis- 
turbing effect on the established 
economic system, has centered an 
enormous amount of attention on the 
economic phase of world affairs. 
Since this great conflict, it has be- 
come customary for large industrial 
concerns to spend _ considerable 
amounts of money in employing geo- 
graphic experts to solve problems 
arising in connection with transpor- 
tation, marketing, raw materials, la- 
bor supply, etc. We are now in the 
midst of a movement which tends to 
make geography a definite servant in 
the solution of commercial and 
economic problems of the world. 

The fact, too, that the financial 
center of the world shifted to Amer- 
ica after the war has been no small 
factor in stimulating a new interest 
in social and economic geography. 


Vast numbers of investors have 
bought the bonds of foreign coun- 
tries and of foreign industrial 


concerns since the war, and in conse- 
quence, they have become keenly in- 
terested in conditions in other coun- 





tries which affect the safety of their 
investments. As a result of all these 
combined influences, geography has 
now come to be a social tool which 
enables us to adjust ourselves to the 
other nations of the world, whereas 
formerly it was simply a collection 
of uninteresting and relatively useless 
facts to be learned for the mental 
exercises of the learner. 


Again, in the development of 
transportation, there has come a 
greater demand for geography. 


When supplies of rubber, petroleum, 
vanadium, and other minerals are 
needed for automobiles, airships, big 
guns, etc., there must be a study and 
further exploitation of the world’s 
minerals. The progress in the world 
of medicine demands the finding of 
more and cheaper radium, the raising 
of more cinchona and coca, a more 
thorough examination or intensive 
study of the world’s mineral springs 
as a purported cure for diseases. 
(Recently, the cure for rheumatism, 
gout, etc., has shifted from the Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, district to New 
Zealand.) The development of elec- 
trical products demands greater sup- 
plies of copper, tungsten, platinum, 
and balata gum. For reclaiming our 
desert lands, alfalfa from Man- 
churia, Kaffir corn from South 
Africa, a salt bush from Australia, 
and cotton from Egypt, as well as 
numerous other plants from hun- 
dreds of places, are being studied by 
our agriculturists. Therefore, we 
need geography to help us continue 
our leadership as an agricultural na- 
tion. So industrial geography must 
be emphasized. 

The practical aim of geography in- 
volves not only information but the 
establishment of certain habits and 
the development of certain abilities to 
see relations. Just as a stone thrown 
into the ocean causes thousands of 
waves to be set into motion, so the 
intelligent person has thousands of 
ripples of association set in motion 
when geographical names are men- 
tioned. Somewhere in psychology the 
writer was taught that the more of 
these brain ripples the individual ex- 
periences the more highly educated 
he For example, to one un- 
versed in geography, the names Man- 
chukuo, Iraq, and Johannesburg 
mean nothing. To the geographer, 
when Manchukuo is mentioned, these 
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PICTUROLS 


The Most Practical 
Visual Aid 
for Daily Lessons 


There is no delay getting ready 
to show pictures when teachers 
use S. V. E. Picturols. The 
teacher or a student merely 
switches on the lamp of a light- 
weight S. V. E. Projector, in- 
serts a Picturol, and starts 
showing the pictures, changing 
from one picture to the next 
by merely turning a knob. Pic- 
turols—short strips of 35mm 
film—are available for all fields 
of study. Write today for the 
S. V. E. catalog which covers 
the world’s largest listing of 
PICTUROLS and other film- 
slides! Double-frame projec- 
tors and filmslides also avyail- 
able at low prices. 
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mental ripples of association are so 
stirred up that he has mental pictures 
of a great northern plain, rich in 
minerals, forests, and fertile farms. 
He sees a great wall in ruins built to 
keep back barbaric invaders. He un- 
derstands hostilities between China, 
Japan, and Russia over this great 
plain. He recalls the outcome of the 
Japanese War by which this region 
was taken from China, the nonrecog- 
nition of Japanese ownership of this 
region by the other world powers, a 
Manchu puppet ruler, Japan’s im- 
perialism. Iraq suggests great, arid 
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Do Your Pupils Know WHY and HOW as Well as WHAT? 








ODAY’S wars... 


. government upheavals . . . . discoveries and in- 


ventions .. . changing social and economic ideas. What caused them? 
How are they interrelated? How will they change the fundamentals of 
our lives—our food, shelter and clothing, our amusements, our means 
of livelihood, our customs, our liberty? 

In a day and time when the EFFECT of today’s news is felt at our 
fireside tomorrow, schools have banned an education that merely lists 
events and facts. Pupils must learn “why and how” not merely “what”. 
Schools demand learning and teaching materials that explain CAUSE and 
EFFECT—that show the socio-economic background of every fact. They 
want up-to-date material presented from a social viewpoint. That means— 
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fertile lands in the Tigris-Euphrates 
River Valley with rich oil fields, a 
land much coveted by greedy Euro- 
pean nations, under British protec- 
torate. He thinks of Johannesburg, 
a city in South Africa which, with 
the richest gold mines of the world, 
rolls out 200 million dollars of this 
precious metal each year ; a region of 
temperate climate in the midst of 
wheat fields, orchards, vineyards, 
sheep ranches, and ostrich farms. 
With this new feeling for, and in- 
terest in. geography in these days 
when the whole world is coming 
nearer together, when cosmopolitan 
cities are world markets, when de- 
mocracy is in the ascendancy and 
barriers which have kept men sepa- 
rated are crumbling away, there is an 
especial need of geography as a basis 
for all education. So, with this new 
demand for the subject, there has 
come a greater opportunity to teach 
it more effectively. Children should 
be taught what countries and what 
peoples are affected by certain geo- 
graphic changes. A new interpreta- 
tion has been brought to light in the 


breaking up and rearrangement of 
certain older units of European 
political geography. There has come 
a different knowledge of the relief 
and climate of these new units. 
Rivers like the Meuse, the Moselle, 
and the Marne are being taught as 
the rivers that were of such critical 
importance in the struggle between 
Germany and France. The Morava 
Valley is being taught as important 
because it is a part of a great route 
by which Germany sought to gain 
an outlet to the Persian Gulf. 

A greater interest must be shown 
in the races and nationalities of east- 
ern Europe, and their political and 
racial aspirations. From such a 
study should come a better under- 
standing of our own foreign popula- 
tion. A new working principle 
which must be taught is that it is 
better to be helping your neighbor 
than to be seeking his defeat, for in 
the long run both you and your 
neighbor will profit. Unfair compe- 
tition is the method of war ; coopera- 
tion is the method of peace and 
understanding. A new emphasis is 


being given to the character and dis- 
tribution of the world’s natural re- 
sources, and to the routes and agen- 
cies by which raw materials and 
manufactured products are ex- 
changed. 

Finally, as Ellen Churchill Semple 
expresses it, 


Man is the product of the earth’s sur- 
face. Earth has fed him and sheltered 
him, has set obstacles in his way for his 
physical and mental development, entered 
into his bone and tissue, mind and soul. 


Thus, we conclude that there are 
two main purposes of man’s life; 
first, to earn a living, and second, to 
find the meaning of life. Geography 
helps to solve both of these problems. 


* 
Occurs Annually 


In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to his exams. 

Till tne end he laughs at study; 
Then he settles down and crams. 


* 
Preparedness 


Nature is a wonderful thing! A million 
years ago she did not know we were going 
to wear spectacles, yet look at the way she 
placed our ears. 
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HE HISTORY of education 

in Hawaii falls into two dis- 

tinct periods, one before, the 
other following the advent of the 
missionaries in 1820. Modern edu- 
cation may be said to have begun in 
the islands with the founding of the 
first mission school in 1820. The 
legendary records of early Polyne- 
sian civilization, however, form the 
background of tribal instincts and 
training which made the establish- 
ment of American-type schools pos- 
sible and which developed the native 
mind to an eager acceptance of in- 
struction and initiation into the mys- 
teries of the three “R’s.” 

Authorities have evolved many 
hypotheses to explain the origins of 
the Polynesian race. Maoris of 
New Zealand, Samoans, and Hawai- 
ians are all of kindred stock. They 
possess many points of resemblance 
to the Caucasian with occasional 
traces of Mongol blood. They are 
not negroid and differ in this respect 
from the Melanesians. Neither can 
they be classed with any other group 
in the Pacific area. Legends, cus- 
toms, and beliefs point to a Semitic 
origin and an emigration from Indo- 
China to escape from Mongolian in- 
vasions, 

The legendary home of the Poly- 
nesians, from which they dispersed 
throughout the Pacific, was Hawaiki, 
which is thought to be Raiates of 
the Society Islands, and from this 
point the colonization of the great 
ocean expanse began. In canoes, 
from island to island, went: small 
groups of these nomadic people. 
First arrivals at Hawaii found an 
environment wild and beautiful but 
with little vegetation of food value. 
They brought with them the coconut, 
the breadfruit, the taro, and other 
plants and seeds which soon made 
the new land an ideal habitat, as fish 
abounded along the reefs and the 
lava-bound coast. 

In this primitive civilization edu- 
cation had a part. The young na- 
tives learned the rudiments of agri- 
culture so that they could prepare the 
land for taro and other food crops; 
they learned the names of the birds 
and the fishes, the edible creatures of 
forest and sea; they learned how to 
construct houses and to take their 


Education in Hawaii 
P. P. BUILDER 


parts in the ceremonies of the tribes ; 
they learned how to handle a canoe 
and guide it by the stars; they 
learned the different formations of 
the clouds, the forecasting of the 
weather, the names of the winds, and 
the various manifestations of nature ; 
they learned to play games and wield 
the weapons of war; to snare birds 
and net fish along the coral reefs. 
No formal education was theirs but 
only enough to provide for the neces- 
sities of life, the observance of the 
native religion, and the protection of 
the home. 

Although there was no written 
language, there was a wealth of legend 
and tradition. Handed down from 
generation to generation this oral 
literature provided entertainment for 
tribal gatherings, exercise in public 
address, while it preserved the lore 
and experience of previous genera- 
tions. Those of the rank of chief 
were accorded special training at the 
hands of skilled warriors. So Kame- 
hameha, whose reign links ancient 
and modern Hawaii, was instructed 
in the arts of war by Kekuhaupio, 
leading fighter of his time. 

Over thousands of years the Poly- 
nesian language has been preserved 
with great fidelity. The shades of 
meaning between natural objects was 
so fine that children were carefully 
schooled in their speech to the exact 
use of words and to the proper pro- 
nunciation. Those who had not at- 
tained the proper proficiency in lan- 
guage were not allowed to speak in 
public. Chiefs, warriors, and priests 
were trained in oratory. Eloquence 
was essential to the rank of leader- 
ship. 

Like the bards of Greece and the 
medieval minstrels, the poets and 
storytellers of Polynesia were highly 
honored. Original tales and poems 
about the lives of the gods and heroes 
or dealing with manifestations of na- 
ture were features of native festivals 
and, along with these, were recited 
old legends and ballads. Tales of 
battle, of supernatural beings, and 
of nature were told and retold. The 
waterfalls, the mountain, the volcano, 
the rainbow, the cloud, the forest, 
and the ocean were common themes 
for rhythmic recitation. 





From storytelling developed the 
chant, represented in Hawaii by the 
“oli” and the “mele,” while the hula 
is a story in which the musical chant 
is accompanied by gestures. Music 
of today has little in common with 
that of the early ‘Polynesians. 

Youths who were destined to be 
leaders in the tribe were taught as- 
tronomy, law, geography, history, 
and language. Some members of the 
tribal group specialized in the build- 
ing of houses, woodcarving, in fish- 
ing, sailing, or in agriculture. The 
Maoris of New Zealand had sepa- 
rate schools for the several trades. 

Strength and courage were the 
chief virtues, and these were extolled 
in the stories of the heroes and the 
supernatural beings who lived in the 
mountains and forests. Courtesy and 
hospitality were a part of the laws of 
the land. The law of hospitality, as 
quoted by Kuykendall in his “His- 
tory of Hawaii,” is: 

Look not with ungracious eye upon a 
traveler who passes your door. You must 
bid him enter. Your pig must be killed, 
your bowl must be greasy from the food 
that you offer him. Whoever does not 
respect this order is to be taken to the 
public place and shamed; his sin shall 
never be hidden; with the chief shall lie 


the right to confiscate his lands in punish- 
ment. 


The visit of Captain Cook in 1778 
created great astonishment among 
the native Hawaiians. It was the 
first contact of their Stone Age civil- 
ization with that of the Age of Iron. 
Cook, himself, was looked on as a 
supernatural being, and his ship was 
thought to be a portion of the forest 
which had slipped into the sea. Fol- 
lowing the visit of Cook came fur 
traders and explorers and the British 
commander, George Vancouver, who, 
tradition says, promised to send 
teachers from England to explain the 
Christian religion to the Hawaiians. 

Vancouver’s last visit was in 1794. 
It was just twenty-six years later 
that the brig Thaddeus arrived from 
Boston bringing the Sandwich Island 
mission, a printing press, and a group 
of New England missionaries who 
were to introduce Christianity and 
western education into the islands. 

The missionaries arrived at an 
opportune moment. The old religion 
with its “tabus” had been abolished ; 
the people were anxious to learn 
more of the outside world with which 
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their only contacts had been through 
the visits of trading vessels which 
had followed the path of Cook and 
Vancouver. 

The newcomers could speak little 
Hawaiian ; the natives knew no Eng- 
lish. There was no written language. 
The first task which confronted the 
missionaries was to reduce the speech 
sounds to writing. The printing 
press then began to turn out text- 
books and tracts for instruction in 
reading. 

The first school was founded in 
1820 soon after the arrival of the 
Thaddeus. Its pupils included the 
king himself and most of the royal 
court. The curriculum was rudi- 
mentary, including reading and spell- 
ing and simple arithmetic. But in- 
terest was high, and, within a period 
of five years, scores of small schools 
had been established and some four 
hundred native teachers had been 
graduated from the elementary train- 
ing course. 

At first the schools were mainly 
concerned with adult education. It 
was not long, however, until the edu- 
cation of children became the chief 
aim, and the need for trained teach- 








ers was answered by the establish- 
ment of a seminary for normal in- 
struction which opened on Maui in 
1831. In 1835 a compulsory educa- 
tion law was enacted by the king, 
and all children between the ages of 
four and fourteen were required to 
attend classes. 

During the first twenty years of 
formal education in Hawaii the 
schools were under the care of the 
missionaries, and courses of study 
were adapted to the immediate needs 
of the people. The transition from 
religious to governmental control be- 
gan in 1840 when a minister of edu- 
cation was appointed who had a 
place in the royal cabinet. 

There were no courses in English 
in the early schools, but instruction 
was given by Hawaiians in the native 
language. Increased trade with the 
outside world and the increased num- 
bers of English-speaking people who 
had emigrated to Hawaii led to the 
opening of “select” where 
English was employed. In 1850 these 
special schools had only 500 pupils, 
but this increased to 2,000 in the next 
few years, many of the students be- 
ing the children of California fami- 


schools 





lies who had no school facilities on 
the Pacific Coast and who preferred 
to have their children in near-by 
Hawaii to sending them across the 
Indian ridden plains to an eastern in- 
stitution. Instruction, too, in the 
Hawaiian schools was of high stand- 
ard and compared favorably with the 
best that was offered in the Atlantic 
States. 

The rise of the “select” schools and 
the belief that they offered the better 
instruction led to the decline of the 
common schools in Hawaii. The en- 
rollment of 15,000 dropped to 8,000 
and gradually declined until by 1900 
the common schools had almost dis- 
appeared so great was the desire of 
the students to acquire a proficiency 
in the English language. But with 
annexation, English became the 
language of the common schools, and 
little readjustment was necessary in 
the island school systems. No racial 
lines have ever been drawn either as 
to students or teachers, and this atti- 
tude has made the school system one 
of the great forces in Americaniza- 
tion. Since 1900 the school population 
has steadily increased, and great im- 
teventy-nine) 
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EW INDIVIDUALS who have 
not had some teaching experi- 
ence appreciate the amount of 

careful planning which must precede 
a successful lesson. It is not enough 
for a teacher to possess adequate 
information in regard to the subject 
which is to be taught and to be the 
possessor of a pleasing personality 
which will help to create a cooper- 
ative attitude on the part of the class. 

We have heard many statements 
concerning the desirability of a clear 
understanding on the part of the 
teacher in regard to the objectives or 
goals of education. It has also been 
pointed out repeatedly that each les- 
son should have a specific aim. The 
well-trained teacher, regardless of 
what she may wish to teach and the 
particular group that she may be 
responsible for, will find that one of 
her most important duties in con- 
nection with the preparation for a 
class period is to bring about a close 
relationship between the specific aims 
for each lesson and the chief objec- 
tives which it may take years to 
achieve. Unless a proper relation- 
ship is established between the im- 
mediate or specific aims and the more 
general and more remote educational 
objectives, the individual lessons will 
seem isolated and may fail to contrib- 
ute to the realization of the ulti- 
mate goals toward which the course 
or series of lessons is directed. A 
well developed lesson plan, there- 
fore, must perform the twofold 
function of providing means fer the 
attainment of specific aims and help- 
ing to develop a program which will 
finally result in the achievement of 
the main objectives. It is just as 
important for the teacher to under- 
stand the main objectives as to be 
able to prepare individual lessons 
pointed toward specific aims. ‘‘Nar- 
row aims without large objectives are 
blind, generous ideals without de- 
tailed ends that lead up to them are 
ineffectual.” 

Adequate lesson plans must be 
prepared from the standpoint of the 
learner rather than from the view- 
point of the teacher. In preparing 
them, the teacher is concerned, in 
addition to knowledge of the subject 
matter, with the knowledge of the 


Lesson Plans 
GEORGE D. STRAYER, JR. 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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learner and the point which the 
learner has reached in the learning 
process. Frequently, the first item in 
the lesson outline is concerned with 
the progress made in the previous 
lesson and unanswered questions of 
various types which have been held 
over from the previous meeting. A 
brief review is of great value in 
orientating the thinking of the class 
by providing a background for the 
introduction of the new _ lesson. 
Written details of subject matter, 
sources of materials, key questions 
and proposed procedures should be 
stated in such a way that they are 
flexible, and there should be a suff- 
cient number of them in order that 
the teacher may choose the ones 
which seem to be of greatest value in 
light of the interest and understand- 
ing manifested by the class. The 
lesson plan should also include some 
suggestions in regard to motivation 
of the students, methods of study, 
and provision for individual ditfer- 





ences through suggestions for in- 
dividual or committee assignments. 
It should also recognize the impor- 
tance of sequential or logically ar- 
ranged materials with some indica- 
tion of the tentative plan for the 
next four or five lessons. This does 
not mean that the logical order of 
subject matter should be stressed at 
the expense of the so-called psycho- 
logical order but that the logical or- 
der should be the basis of the lesson 
plans and that provisions for flexi- 
bility should be introduced to make 
possible the use of the pSychological 
order of subject matter when it 
seems desirable. 

The teacher’s responsibility 1s not 
ended until she considers, in select- 
ing the specific aims for each lesson, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions, as well as facts. Some lessons 
will be concerned with aims which 
may include all of the above men- 
tioned factors while others may be 
concerned primarily with facts and 
skills or attitudes and habits, with 


facts and appreciations, or some 


other combination of these various 
aspects of learning. 

Lesson plans become worth while 
only when they are utilized as a 
series of guides or signposts for the 
benefit of the teacher. They are of 
little value when they are prepared 
merely as a routine matter in order 
to satisfy the rules of a school sys- 
tem or the suggestions of a super- 
visor. This is not to state that the 
plans prepared will always be of 
great value nor is this to suggest that 
these outlines should be blindly fol- 
lowed. * The lesson plans which are 
of greatest service are those which 
are carefully prepared in the light 
of the needs and abilities of the class 
and used with a constant considera- 
tion of such changes in attitudes or 
interests as may have occurred since 
the plans were formulated. When 
they are properly prepared and em- 
ployed, lesson plans may make pos- 
sible the largest amount of growth 
and development on the part of both 
teacher and pupils. 


Education in Hawaii 
(Continued from page twenty-eight) 
provements have been made in teach- 
er training facilities. There now are 
274 schools in the islands with 3,251 
teachers and an enrollment of 97,091 

pupils. 

Oren E. Long, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the Territory, 
points out in his biennial report that 
the curriculum of the elementary 
schools in Hawaii is built around the 
occupations of the home, the com- 
munity, and the territory. The ac- 
tivities in which the children are en- 
gaged are based on the life and work 
of the home; the helpers of the com- 
munity; the industries and occupa- 
tions which provide them with food, 
clothing, and shelter; the shipping 
and communication facilities which 
make life in Hawaii and the rest of 
the world what it is today. The 
classrooms are so organized that the 
children actually participate, because 
character and citizenship are built 
through doing things, rather than 
talking about them. 
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The Value of the Class 
Newspaper in the Ele- 


mentary School 
MRS. MARGARET MAGILL 
Teacher, Staub School 

It is a well-recognized fact that the 
proper situation must exist before a 
child is stimulated to do his best 
writing. When events and interests 
in the child’s daily life are used as 
material for written expression— 
such a situation as is afforded by the 
use of the class newspaper—it is 
found that such real occasions moti- 
vate children to write with interest 
and purpose. Certain aspects of a 
reportorial experience are especially 
good for beginning writers — even 
those in the elementary grades. It 
is for this reason that the practice of 
news writing need not be the exclu- 
sive property of the class in journal- 
ism. 

The class newspaper represents an 
activity that is continuous through- 
out the year. Usually one period a 
week, with publication once a month, 
is a good plan. Of course it is bet- 
ter to have no stereotyped method of 
presenting the practice of news writ- 
ing. But if plans for the paper are 
formed at the beginning of the year 
and one period a week given to prep- 
aration of news the children do not 
tire of this type of activity; in fact, 
they look forward to “news” day. 
When special days occur it is some- 
times a good plan to issue an “extra.” 

By modifying the method of pro- 
cedure in the use of the class news- 
paper all children will be able to find 
some type of writing in which they 
are interested. This is especially 
true in the upper grades. The paper 
affords a splendid means of caring 
for the pupils with special interests 
and creative ability. English teach- 
ers find that a large per cent of the 
boys are interested in sports; while 
the majority of the girls enjoy writ- 
ing for the “society” page. The do- 
mestic type of girl finds very inter- 
esting the brief paragraphs about 
cooking and the care of the home 
which can be prepared for the 
“Woman’s Page.” The mechanical- 
ly-minded boy likes to describe ar- 
ticles he has made. In the upper 
grades we find that editorial writing 
is enjoyed by most pupils. They like 
to be given an opportunity to express 


themselves about what they think 
about the care of library books, the 
use of the playground, and other sub- 
jects in which they are vitally inter- 
ested. From this type of writing it 
is but an easy step to the informal 
essay. 

Inability to get along with other 
children undoubtedly affects expres- 
sion in the classroom. To some ex- 
tent the class newspaper eliminates 
this undesirable situation in that it 
provides for pupil responsibility and 
cooperation. The paper affords an 
excellent opportunity to develop the 
ability to plan a class project. Even 
if the children do not work in groups 
there is always a certain amount of 
organization necessary. 

The class newspaper is an excel- 
lent medium for bringing the child 
to the realization that English is not 
a subject apart from his everyday 
living. The paper tends to create an 
interest in current events and various 
departments of the daily newspaper. 
After the child has made several un- 
successful attempts to interview 
someone for a feature for his class 
paper he begins to understand some 
of the difficulties sometimes involved 
in getting data for features. He soon 
begins to appreciate the work of the 
reporters and others who are respon- 
sible for the news brought to him in 
his daily paper. 

But probably the greatest value of 
the class newspaper lies in the fact 
that it lifts the “composition” from 
the drudgery type of writing to such 
a level that the child is interested. 
As a “reporter” Mary can give a sim- 
ple account of some class activity— 
a real situation—and be unconscious 
of the fact that she is deriving the 
same training she would obtain from 
the dreaded “composition.” 

There might be some argument 
against the task of training all pupils 
to do better writing; but, any writ- 
ing, properly supervised, is excellent 
training. Since investigation has 
revealed that the average college stu- 
dent is not well trained in the use of 
written English it is obvious that 
early training in the use of written 
English will be necessary to raise the 
level of student writing. 


@ 
Propinquity 
“Has the mule ever kicked you?” 
“No suh, he ain’t yet. But he frequently 
has kicked where ah recently was.” 
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PROGRAMS 
- a 
Annual Conventions 


of T. E. A.’s 
Sectional Associations 


Eastern Section, at Knoxville, October 28-30 
Middle Section, at Nashville, October 28-30 
Western Section, at Memphis, October 21-23 
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Honored Guests of the Conventions 


COMMISSIONER T. E. A. PRESIDENT 
W. A. BASS ARTHUR L. RANKIN 
will address will address 
The Eastern Section, Thursday The Eastern Section, Saturday 
Evening, October 28, at 8:15. Morning, October 30, at 9:45. 
The Middle Section, Saturday The Middle Section, Thursday 
Morning, October 30, at 10:50. Evening, October 28, at 8:30. 
The Western Section, Thursday The Western Section, Friday Eve- 


Evening, October 21. ning, October 22. 





GOVERNOR 
GORDON BROWNING 


will address 
The Eastern Section, Friday 
Morning, October 29. at 11:30. 
The Middle Section, Saturday 
Morning. October 30, at 11:15. 
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_ Program—Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Associa- 


| tion, October 28, 29, and 30, 1937 


GENERAL SESSIONS 





Thursday, October 28, 7:30 P.M. 
' 
} Presiding—L. H. Bricxey, Knoxville, President 
7 :30—Musical Numbers. 
7 :45—Nomination of Officers. 
8 :00—Address—L. H. Brickey, President. 
y aii _uliamal of Education W. A. Bass, Nash- 
ville. 
8 :30—Address—Edwin Holt Hughes, Senior Bishop, M. 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
9 :30—Business. 
9 :45— Adjournment. 
Friday, October 29, 10:45 A.M. 
Presiding—L. H. Brickey, Knoxville, President 
10:45—Music—Community Singing Led by Dr. Osbourne Me- 
Conathy, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
11:00—Address—Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, Mass. 
11 :30—Address—Governor Gordon Browning, Nashville. 
12 :00—Adjournment. 
; 
yj 





< 


Friday, October 29, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—SUPERINTENDENT Ross Rosinson, Kingsport, 
Vice-President 


3)—Concert—All East Tennessee High School Orchestra 
ind Chorus, Directed by Dr. Osbourne McConathy, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. 


30—"The Art of Living in a Mad World,” Dr. Walter B 
Pitkin, Professor ot the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. New York City. 


30— Adjournment. 


Saturday, October 30, 9:15 A.M. 


Presidinua—L. H. BricKey, Knoxville, President 


15—Musical Program. 

-45—Address—Arthur L. Rankin, Chattanooga, President of 
the Tennessee Education Association. 

4}—"The People Under the Dictator,” Ben Ames, Fellow of 
the Royal Geographic Society, War Correspondent, 
Journalist, and Explorer, London, England. 

(0—Reports of Committees, Induction of Officers for 1938. 





Training School, East Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City 
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Ben Ames 





Dr. W. L. BEaucHAMP 


Convention Speakers 


* BEN AMES, fellow of the Royal Geographic Society of London, is American born. 
He made a brilliant record as chief correspondent for the United Press during the Ethi- 
opian War. His signed articles appeared daily in fifteen hundred newspapers in all 
parts of the world. He was featured four times in ‘The March of Time.” He is making 
a brief tour of the United States, lecturing on “Europe Uncensored.” His lectures deal 
with what Mr. Ames has himself seen of the life of the people of Europe under the various 
dictators. He is again covering the various danger spots of Europe and during the 
summer of 1937 he interviewed Hitler, Stalin, Kemal Ataturk. His lectures are illus- 
trated by motion pictures and colored slides. 


*_DR. W. L. BEAUCHAMP, professor of science, University of Chicago. 


* DR. E. LAURENCE PALMER, formerly professor of natural science and extension 
in Iowa State Teachers College, professor since 1922 of rural education, Cornell Uni- 
versity; editor of Rural School Leaflet, director nature education, Nature Magazine, 
since 1925; member of the National Association of Research in Science Teaching; author 
of Field Book on Nature Study and other works. 
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Eastern Section, T. E. A. 


* DR. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, professor of education of the department of 
mathematics, University of North Carolina; ex-president of the North Carolina Acade- 
my of Science; vice-president of the Drama League of America; fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; member of the Poetry Society of America; 
author of many works including the Life of George Bernard Shaw. 





* DR. CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL, assistant professor of physical education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; state supervisor of health and physical education for 
Ohio, 1927-29; member of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection; 
author of Source Book in Health and Physical Education and other works; contributor 
to School and Society Journal of Health and Physical Education and other magazines. 





Dr. ARCHIBALD 
HENDERSON 


* DR. HENRY W. HOLMES, dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, eee, is a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
was president of the Society of College Teachers of Education, 1930-31; is author of 
Composition and Rhetoric, The Path of Learning, also bulletins, articles, and essays on 
education in Harvard Classics; was coauthor and editor of Teaching of Economics in 
Harvard University. 


* MISS EDITH NICHOLS, supervisor of art education, New York City. 





Dr. Henry W. Hoimes 
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Epwin Hott HuGHes 





Dr. WaLTER B. PitTk1n 








* EDWIN HOLT HUGHES, senior bishop, M. E. Church, Washington, D. C., was 
formerly president of De Pauw University. He is an ex-member of the Indiana Board 
of Education; trustee of Carnegie Foundation; was president of the State Teachers 
Association of Indiana in 1904; was acting president of Boston University in 1903; 
acting chancellor of American University in 1933. He is the author of a number of 
books, including The Teaching of Citizenship, 4 Boy’s Religion, The Bible and Life, 
and God's Family. 


* MISS MILDRED DEAN, head of the Latin Department, Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


* DR. WALTER B. PITKIN, professor of graduate journalism, Columbia University, 
is an eminent psychologist and author. He has been on the editorial staff of the New 
York Tribune and Evening Post; has been editor of the Parents’ Magazine since 1927; 
was the American managing editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica; was the story super- 
visor of the Universal Pictures Company in 1929; was the founder of the Institution of 
Life Planning, 1932; was editorial director of Farm Journal, 1935; is a consulting psy- 
chologist and technical advisor on teaching methods; is the author of Art and Business 
of the Short Story, Must We Fight Japan? How to Write Stories, Seeing America—Farm 
and Field, Seeing America—Mill and Factory, Life Begins at Forty, and a number of other 
books: is a contributor to the 4merican Magazine, The Country Home, and others. 
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Dr. CHARLES 
Ma trapor PurRIn 


Baton Rouge. 


books on music. 


*. B. RoBertT 





* DR. CHARLES MALTADOR PURIN, director of University of Wisconsin Exien- 
sion Division, Milwaukee Center; professor of German, University of Wisconsin; as- 
sociate editor of Monatshefte since 1928; member of the Modern Language Association 
of America; author of The Training of Modern Foreign Language Teachers in the United 
States and other books: editor of various German works. 


* DR. E. B. ROBERT, professor of elementary education, University of Louisiana, 







* OSBOURNE McCONATHY, supervisor of music, Louisville public schools, 1893- 
1903, and Chelsea, Massachusetts, 1903-13; professor of music methods and director 
of the Department of Public School and Community Music, Northwestern University, 
1913-25; editor of public music publications; superintendent of the Eastern Section 
of the American Institute of Normal Methods, Boston, 1909; coauthor of a number of 
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* DR. CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, associate professor of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity; formerly director of English, junior and senior high schools of Cleveland, Ohio; 
on the editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly; lecturer on the teaching of English in 
Harvard University; author of Composition and Rhetoric, How to Teach the English 
Classics in Secondary Schools, and other works; editor of many classics. 


* JAMES TIPPETT, formerly head of the Lincoln School, Columbia University, 
now consultant for the Parker District, Greenville, South Carolina. Coauthor of Schools 
for a Growing Democracy and other works. 





Dr. CHARLES Swain 
THOMAS 


% DR. CLAIR ELSMERE TURNER, professor of biology and public health, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; director of Malden Studies in Health Edu- 
cation and Growth, editor of Health Films, Eastman Films; sanitary engineer during 
the late war; fellow of the American Public Health Association; chairman of the health 
association making a world tour, lecturing in England, Russia, Palestine, India, Siam, 
Philippines, China, and Japan. 


* E. BOYD GRAVES, state department of education, Richmond, Virginia, for the 
past two summers head of the Curriculum Laboratory, Delta State Teachers College, 


Delta, Mississippi. 





Dr. CLair ELsMERE 
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Pee oe ee ing Life Through Literature and Language” is the gen- 
eral theme chosen for the convention by the president, 


| 
CLOSE-OUT SALE Holland D. Roberts of Stanford University and Menlo 


| School and Junior College. More than twenty-two 


| BASKETBALL UNIFORMS states, England, and Canada will be represented by 
——« "os speakers on the program. The Pacific Coast will send 
ae ae Nemes the largest delegation it has ever sent to a national 


council meeting. 

Among the speakers to be heard at the general ses- 
sions are Joseph Wood Krutch, author, critic, and 
lecturer at Columbia University ; Paul de Kruif, scientist 
and author; Alfred Kreymborg and Genevieve Taggard, 
well-known poets; Elizabeth Drew of Cambridge Uni- 


| We have a big stock of uniforms in sets and are 
| ‘ " 

closing them out at greatly reduced prices. See 
| us when in Knoxville or write 

| 


W.W. WOODRUFF HARDWARE CO. 
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versity, author and critic; Burton W. James, director 

Ss te aE of Washington State Theatre; and Professor Thomas 
ge ey Whipple of the University of California. 

Annual Convention of the National In addition to the usual committee and departmental 

: . meetings there will be special sessions on The Experi- 

Council of Teachers of English ence Curriculum in Practice; The Motion Picture and 


Radio; Relating English to Life; Speech; The English 
underlie many of the addresses to be given at the twenty- | Program in the Elementary School ; Meeting Life Needs 
sixth annual meeting of the National Council of Teach- Through College English; and Problems of English 
ers of English in Buffalo November 25-27. “Re-creat- Organizations. 


The modern concept of education as life itself will 
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Program—DMiddle Section, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Nashville, October 28, 29, and 30, 1937 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
War Memorial Building 


“The Unfinished Work of Horace Mann” 
Thursday Evening, October 28 


Presiding—G. C. Carney, President 


7 :45—Music—High School Giee Club, Davidson County. 

8 :00—Invocation—Rev. C. E. Hawkins, Jr., Pastor of East End 
M. E. Church. 
Announcements. 

8:10—Address of President—“The Unfinished Work of Horace 
Mann,” Mr. G. C. Carney. 

8 :30—Address—Mr. Arthur Rankin, President, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 


8 :50—Address—“Horace Mann, the Champion of the Common 
Schools,” Dr. E. I. F. Williams. 
Nomination of Officers. 
Platform Guests—Supervisors of Middle Tennessee. 


Friday Morning, October 29 


Presiding—G. C. Carney, President 


10:30—Music, Xylophone—Miss Margaret Johnson with Miss 
Sara Kinzly, Accompanist. 





rl rt | 
“ 
Pee F re a = 


@ ieee 


10 :45—Address—“The Improvement oi Instruction,” Dr. Doak S 
Campbell. 


11 :20—Address—“Crime and Youth,” Mr. T. N. Stapleton, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 
Platform Guests—Presidents of Local Associations. 


Friday Evening, October 29 


Presiding—G. C. Carney, President 


7 :45—Music—The A. & I. Singers. 


8 :30—Address—Senator Alben W. 
Senator from Kentucky. 
Platform Guests—Superintendents. 


Barkley, United States 


Saturday Morning, October 30 
Presiding—G. C. Carney, President 


10 :30—Music. 


10:50—Address—Mr. W. A. Bass, Commissioner of Education, 
State of Tennessee. 


11:15—Address—Hon. Gordon Browning, Governor, State of 
Tennessee. 
Report of Committees. 
Adjournment. 
Platform Guests—Presidents of P.-T. A. County Councils. 


————— 


a 


Rutledge Hall, Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
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Ciara Bette BAKER 


Senator ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY 


Dr. Doak S. CAMPBELL 


D. M. CLEMENTS 











Convention Speakers 


*» MiSs CLARA BELLE BAKER is director of the Demonstration School, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. She holds a bachelor’s and master’s degree 
from Northwestern University and has done further graduate work in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She is a life member of the National Education Association, 
Phi Beta Kappa, and is unusually active in the A. C. E. and the Progressive Education 
Association. She is coauthor of a number of readers and published her first reader 
in 1921. Her latest publication is as coauthor of Curriculum Readers. Miss Baker has 
traveled extensively in Europe and the Far East. She is the guest of the A. C. E. and 
1 do demonstration teaching and be available for conferences. 


tars 


% SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Kentucky, majority leader of the United 
States Senate and one of the South’s greatest orators and leading statesmen, will be 
guest speaker for Friday evening, October 29. Senator Barkley is a native of Kentucky, 
the oldest of eight children. He graduated from Marvin College and paid for his educa- 
tion by acting as janitor for a period of five years. Afterwards he attended Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia and the University of Virginia Law School at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. He studied law in the office of Judge W. S. Bishop of Paducah, Kentucky, who 
was made famous by Irvin §. Cobb in his book, Old Judge Priest. He was elected to 
Congress in 1912 and served fourteen years and was elected to the United States Senate 
in November, 1926. He was temporary chairman of the Chicago Democratic Conven- 
tion and delivered the keynote address. Likewise, he delivered the keynote address 
at the Philadelphia Convention in 1936. Senator Barkley will appear before the general 
session Friday evening. His subject will be announced later. 


* DR. DOAK S. CAMPBELL is the director of the Division of Field Studies at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. Dr. Campbell received his bachelor’s degree 
from Ouachita and his master’s and doctor’s degrees from Peabody College. He has 
served as superintendent and principal of high schools and as college president. He is a 
member of the Southern Baptist Educational Board, and associate editor of the Juntor 
College Curriculum. As director of the Division of Field Surveys he has been active 
in studies made by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Last 
summer he was called to Washington to serve as a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education. This year he is spending most of his time in Washington, but 
has consented kindly to return to Tennessee for this meeting. Dr. Campbell is serving 
as consultant for many states engaged in a program of curriculum revision. As a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education and as consultant in the Tennessee program it is 
appropriate that he appear before the Middle Section. Dr. Campbell will address the 
general session Friday morning on the theme, “Improvement of Instruction.” 


*% MR. D. M. CLEMENTS needs no introduction to the Tennessee teachers. He 
was the first state supervisor of vocational agriculture in Tennessee and served in this 
capacity until recently. He was called to Washington as federal agent for vocational 
agriculture. The teachers of vocational agriculture and his many other friends will 
be delighted to welcome him back to Tennessee for this visit. He will appear Friday 
and Saturday for the Division of Vocational Agriculture. 
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Dr. Henry H. HI 








Dr. Freperick H. Kocu 





Middle Section, T. E. A. 


* DR. HENRY H. HILL is city superintendent of schools in Lexington, Kentucky. 
He has the A.B. and M.A. degrees from the University of Virginia and his doctorate 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. He served as teacher, principal, and 
superintendent of schools in Arkansas before being called as high school supervisor. 
From the State Department of Education of Arkansas he came to.the University of 
Kentucky as professor of school administration. Since 1930 he has served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Lexington and as lecturer in education at the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has served also as a member of the summer school faculty of the Universities 
of Virginia, Utah, and Alabama and at Duke University. Dr. Hill is the special guest 
of the Administrative Section and on Friday morning will discuss “This Progressive 
Education Movement.” 


* DR. FREDERICK H. KOCH is head of the Department of Dramatic Arts at the 
University of North Carolina. Before coming to North Carolina in 1918 he was pro- 
fessor of dramatic art in the University of North Dakota. Dr. Koch is the founder of 
the Dakota Play Makers, the Bankside Theatre, the Carolina Play Makers, and the 
North Carolina Community Drama. He is president of the Carolina Play Makers, 
Incorporated, director of the American National Theatre. During the summer of 1937 
he gave courses in the Banff School of Fine Art, Edmington, Alberta. He is the guest 
of the English Section. Dr. Koch will discuss ““Creative Drama in Our Public Schools.” 











To Members of the Middle Section of the... 








records. 














Tennessee Education Association 


Dear TEACHERS: 


Tuts issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is featuring program announcements of the three sectional 
meetings to be held this month. I invite your attention to this section where you will find a splendid 
treat in store for the teachers of Middle Tennessee. The briefest glance at this program will convince 
you that your executive committee and your sectional chairman have done a fine job. 

I wish to call your especial attention to our general programs. I do not recall a meeting of this as- 
sociation that has offered to the membership as many strong speakers as you will have the privilege of 
hearing this time. 

On Thursday evening your committee brings you, in addition to the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion president, Mr. Arth 
convention theme, will deliver an illustrated lecture on “Horace Mann, the Champion of the 
* A chorus of two hundred voices, selected from nine high schools of Davidson County, will } 
be present as a special feature of this program. Our convention hall should be crowded on this occasion. 

Friday morning you will have the privilege of hearing the most distinguished speaker connected | 
with the F. B. I., T. N. Stapleton, who will speak on a topic peculiarly challenging to teachers. Our 
own Dr. Doak Campbell will 

On Friday evening the members of the convention will be favored by a program from the famous 
A. and I. singers and a lecture by Kentucky’s silver-tongued orator, Senator Barkley. The annual 
reception and dance, sponsored by the Nashville Banner, will climax the Friday evening program. 

Saturday morning Commissioner W. A. Bass and Governor Gordon Browning will address the 
convention. 

The times challenge our loyalty to the teaching profession, our devotion to the cause we represent. 
Let us respond with an increased membership this year and with an attendance surpassing all previous 


Schools.” 





ur L. Rankin, Dr. E. I. F. Williams who, accepting the implied — of our 
Jommon 


appear on the same program. 


Yours truly, 
G. C. Carney, President. 
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Martua HILDEBRANDT 





Dr. No-Yonc Park 





T. N. STapLetTon 









* MISS MARTHA HILDEBRANDT is head of the Department of Mathematics, 
Proviso High School, Maywood, Illinois, and president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Miss Hildebrandt holds the bachelor’s degree and the 
master’s degree from the University of Chicago. For many years she has been active 
as a member and officer in such organizations as the Women’s Mathematics Group in 
Chicago, the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, and the Na- 
tional Council of the Teachers of Mathematics. In this organization she has not only 
served on the board of directors and as vice-president, but for two years has served as 
president. She has been called as speaker in many conferences in various parts of the 
United States. Miss Hildebrandt is the guest of the Mathematics Section and will 
appear on their program Friday, October 29. 


% THE CLASH OF ARMS in the Far East will be echoed when questions concerning 
Oriental supremacy will be discussed by Dr. No-Yong Park, who has mastered the 
arts of western civilization and has graduated from American universities, but whose 
knowledge of the troubles in China has come from fairly recent personal investigation. 
He was born and reared in Manchuria and spent many years of his youth in China and 
Japan. He will explain the Chinese point of view of life which is changing rapidly. 
Dr. Park is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and Harvard. He has written 
several books concerning the New China and the Oriental view of American life. Dr. 
Park will address the general session Thursday evening, October 28, on the subject of 
“The Retreat of the West.” On Friday he will address the Social Science Section on 
“The Far Eastern Outlook.” 


*% MR. T. N. STAPLETON was appointed as special agent in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in 1931 and has been stationed in numerous cities in that capacity. Later 
he served as administrative assistant to the director of this bureau, Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover. Prior to coming with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. Stapleton ob- 
tained his LL.B. degree at Mercer University Law School, Macon, Georgia, and prior 
to that time he served as principal and superintendent of schools in Georgia. Mr. 
Stapleton will address the general session Friday morning on the subject, “Youth 
and Crime.” 





























| Teachers 


| In our new shop at 





and Librarians 


519 UNION STREET 
We have a large, fresh stock of children’s books. | 
We offer the best library discount in the state. 


4———————Let Us Bid on Your Book Needs +> 


Stokes and Stockell, Inc., Bookshop 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Books Books Books 


Make Our Store Your Convention 


Headquarters 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOG 


Over 20% Discount ALLOWED ON 
LIBRARY ORDERS 


MILLS’ BOOKSTORE 


703_CHURCH STREET 
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W. A. Srrozier 





Davip E. TEMPLE 





*% W. A. STROZIER was a student at Emory University 1915-1919, receiving the A.B. 
degree in June, 1919. In the summer of 1921 he took graduate work at Columbia 
University. September, 1923, to August, 1924, was spent in graduate study at the 
University of Chicago, where he received the degree of M.A. His thesis subject was 
The Literary Rehabilitation of Theophile de Viau. During the summer of 1929 he studied 
at the University of Poitiers in France. He has continued his studies at the University 
of Chicago during the last two summers. His teaching experience is as follows: In- 
structor of modern languages at Emory University Academy, Oxford, Georgia, 1919- 
1923, and 1924-1925; assistant professor of romance languages at Emory University 
since 1925, 

Dr. Strozier will address the Modern Language Section on the following subject: 
Corneille and Racine, Their Social Background.” 





* DAVID E. TEMPLE was elected vice-president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Classroom Teachers, at the Detroit meeting. He is a member of 
the social studies faculty of Central High School, Tulsa,Oklahoma. Mr. Temple is serv- 
ing his fourth year as president of the Tulsa Classroom Teachers Association. During 
his term of office he has succeeded in placing this association on a sound basis and has 
assisted in organizing a credit union and establishing downtown headquarters. He 
has his bachelor’s degree from Austin College and his master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago. He is sent to the Middle Section by the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N. E. A., and he will appear before the Upper Elementary Group on Friday afternoon, 
October 29, and will visit with other sections. 




















OUR HAT 


is off to TEACHERS! 


They’ve proved they’re smart buyers of travel 


HAT ISN’T FLATTERY! Fact is, more teachers 
travel by Greyhound than any other group of people 
in America, in proportion to their numbers. 


We explain it this way: Teachers are confirmed travelers 
—they insist on seeing new things and places, learning 
new and fascinating facts about this great country. They 
demand strictly first-class and comfortable transporta- 
tion, yet it must fit within a modest travel budget. 









The one logical answer to all these requirements is 
Greyhound bus travel. So we say to 
teachers, ‘‘Thanks for your patronage! 
Hats off to your good judgment!” And 
we add: try Greyhound for week-end 
trips home, or anywhere—and for 
holiday travel this fall and winter. 


FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASSES IN 
FREE BOOKLET “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with GreyhounlI's 
booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA.” It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange 
and unbelievable things and places. For your free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound 
Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. If you want fares, and facts about any 
trip, jot down place you wish to visit on line below. 
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, See ST-10TE 
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* DR 





Dr. Paur A. Tt 


SCHNER 


she will 





Jennie WAHLER 





PAUL, A. 
struction of the American Medical Association 
American Medical Association, Dr. Teschner 
Service in Tuberculosis at Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 
Association as examiner and consultant physician 
Home Economics Section and will speak at the Hermitage Hotel Friday morning. 
October 29. on the subject, “This Credulous World.” 


the A. C. E. and will address a joint 
ers Friday morning and Friday afternoon at the Hermitage Hotel, and Saturday morning 
engage in demonstration hi 


* DR. E. 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
schools and as principal and superintendent of schools. 
experience as head of the Department of Education at Heidelburg College. For fourteen 
years he has assisted in editing the Kadelpian Review, now the Educational Forum. 
He has served twelve years as national recorder-treasurer of Kappa Delta Phi. 
Williams is an authority on the life and works of Horace Mann. 
pleted an illustrated biography of Horace Mann under the title, ““Horace Mann, Edu- 
cational Statesman.” He has lectured on Horace Mann at the leading universities of 
the nation as well as a large number of educational associations. 
give an illustrated lecture Friday evening on ‘Horace Mann, the Champion of the 
Friday morning he has been requested by the Foreign Language 


Common Schools.” 
Section to speak on the subject of “‘ Horace Mann and His Influence on the Classics.” 


Previous to this he was on the 


*% MISS JENNIE WAHLERT is the natior 
of Childhood Education. 
early elementary work in St. Louis, Missouri 
instructor at Teachers College, Columbia, University. 
t the 


She has 


Il 


meeting < 


head oO! 


I. F. WILLIAMS is 





Dr. E, I. F. Wititams 
More About N. A. N. e. 
Convention 


Miss Amy Hostler, chairman of 
the N. A. N. E. program committee, 
has sent us the following announce- 


ment: 

When the Biennial Conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion is held in Nashville, Tennessee, Octo- 
ber 20-23, 1937, it is expected that at least 
one thousand persons will be assembled to 
participate in the type of meeting that has 
long been dreamed of by those interested in 
the development of young children. The 
program has been built around the general 
theme of Safeguarding the Early Years of 
Childhood, which is challenging and _ in- 


clusive enough to allow the Natiehal Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education to use its 
increasing resources as an agency for de- 
veloping an awareness of the coordinating 
processes involved in early childhood care. 
Specialists in the fields of medicine, psy- 
chiatry, dentistry, anthropology, — social 
work, psychology, and nursing will be pres- 
ent to discuss their individual contribu- 
tions to early childhood, and to pool these 
with the findings of specialists in other 
fields. It seems likely that valuabie results 
should emerge from these coordinating ef- 
forts, and that plans for the effective use 
of such results may be formulated. 
Lawrence K. Frank will set the stage by 
a talk illustrated with moving pictures 
taken at home and abroad which will pre- 
sent the fundamental needs of early child- 
hood and will provide a common basis for 
study These 


groups 


discussion in. the 


TESCHNER is assistant director. 

Before becoming associated with the 
was assistant surgeon, National Home 
He practiced medicine in Gillett and Cecil. 
staff of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 


teaching anc wi 


Bureau of Health and Public In- 


Dr. Teschner is the guest of the 


president of the American Associatior 
had fine service as principal and supervisor of the 
During the past summer she has been an 


Miss Wahlert is the guest of 
A. C. E. and upper elementary teach- 


be available for conferences. 


the Department of Education, Heidelburg 
He has had experience as teacher in the rural, village, and cit) 


He has had twenty years of 


Dr. 


Recently he com- 


Dr. Williams will 





groups will be composed of representatives 
from over thirty different national or- 
ganizations, all of which carry on some 
specialized type of program with the young 
child. Later, functional study groups will 
have an opportunity to discuss and recom- 
mend the next forward step for each pro- 
fessional group to take. It is hoped that 
definite plans for action in the coordination 
of all the resources which are factors in 
safeguarding early childhood will emerge 
from these meetings. We have all recog- 
nized the need for such pooling of re- 
sources, and this conference offers an op- 
portunity for planning practically how we 
may do it effectively. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., president of Progressive Education, will 
guide the final panel discussion which will 
seek to organize plans for more effective 
coordinated action of all the agencies now 
affecting some area of early childhood. 
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Program—Western Section, Tennessee Education Associa- 


tion, October 21, 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


General Theme for the Convention: 
“The Function of Education in Preserving Democracy” 


First General Session 
Thursday, October 21, 1937, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Music—Paul Earhardt, Bartlett. 
Address—\W. A. Bass, Commissioner of Education 
Address—‘‘Sports, Democracy’s Safety Valve,” Ford Frick, 
lent, National League of Professional Baseball Clubs 
Anmmouncement of Committees 
Resolutions. 
Nominating. 


Second General Session 

Friday, October 22, 1937, 10:45 A.M. 

South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Music—Glee Club, Memphis Central High School 
\ddress—“Essential Qualities of Education for Democracy,” H. 

Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Philosophy Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Address—“ Americanism and Its Meaning,” Herbert \gar, Editor, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Administration Building, West Tennessee State Teachers College, Memphis 


22, and 23, 1937 


Third General Session 
Friday, October 22, 1937, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
\fusic—Peter F. Marchisio, Millington. 
\ddress—A. L. Rankin, President, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga. 
\ddress—*Modern Science and Ancient Wisdom,” Mortimer J 
\dler, Professor of Philosophy of Law, University of 
Chi 


1 ) 


rv; 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, October 23, 1937, 10:00 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


\fusic—Glee Club, Memphis Southside High School. 
\ddress—“The Newer Meanings of Freedom,’ Thomas Vernon 
Smith, Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 
\ddress—‘Education, Crime, and Children,” L. C. Schilder, 
Inspector, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Business Session— 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business 
Reports of— 
Executive Committee. 
Resolutions Committee. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
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Convention Speakers 


* THOSE WHO HEAR MORTIMER J. ADLER are usually divided in their opinions, 
but these differences resolve themselves almost invariably into what degree of praise 
shall be bestowed upon the speaker. The problem is always whether he should be 
called “brilliant and witty,” “charming,” “interesting to the organization and audi- 
ence,” etc. As a matter of fact, he is al! of these, and he combines the rarely found 
qualities of great knowledge and unusual platform personality. While still young, 
he has achieved an enviable reputation as an educator, and in collaboration with Maude 
Phelps Hutchins he has written Diagrammatics and with Professor Jerome Michael 
he has written Crime, Law, and Social Science. At present, he is the associate pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of law at the University of Chicago, which appointment followed 
work in the Psychology Department of Columbia University and the Peoples’ Institute 
of New York. 

Dr. Adler will lecture on “Modern Science and Ancient Wisdom” at the general 
session on Friday morning. 




















MortiMer J. ADLER 






*% HERBERT AGAR, associate editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, economist, 
authority on national and international affairs, historian and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
author of The People’s Voice and Land of the Free, editor of Who Owns America? 
and former attache to the American Embassy in London, will discuss ‘The Con- 
stitutions and the Courts” before the general session on Friday morning. Prior to the 
general meeting Mr. Agar will appear before the English Section. 

During the past two seasons Mr. Agar has lectured and debated before more than 
one hundred of our leading organizations. Although Mr. Agar had been absent from 
America for six years, he quickly fell into the spirit of things upon his return in 1934; 
and, being a fine speaker, a brilliant economist, and an authority on the international 
scene, he rapidly became one of the most acute observers in his field and one of the 
most popular lecturers available in the country today. 

Mr. Agar’s discussion of ‘‘The Constitutions and the Courts” will be of particular 
interest at this time. 




















HERBERT AGAR 





* FORD FRICK, president of the National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, was 
born on a farm in Indiana in 1894. Before assuming his present position Mr. Frick 
had become famous in the field of newspaper work, having served in various capacities 
on the staffs of the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, Colorado Springs Gazette, Rocky Mountain 
News in Denver, the New York American, and New York’s leading journals. 

He is a graduate of De Pauw University, and immediately after his graduation he 
taught in local high schools and Colorado College. During the summer he played 
professional baseball. 

In 1934, Mr. Frick became president of the Nationa! League, the youngest man ever 
elected to that position. 














Forp Frick 

































Welcome ll oo 
To the Teachers of West | 5-441] 












‘Tennessee | ‘ 
Make Bry’s your headquarters while in Memphis. 25c for 114 miles 
We pride ourselves on having the most courteous sales- 10c each additional 14 mile 





people in the city—and try to make you feel at home 


in this store, without any obligation on your part. Drivurself Cars---Sightseeing Tours 
79 cn 7 JOLLY GARAGE 
BRY’S MAIN AND JEFFERSON | com mneeas auaanas 
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Western Section, T. E. A. 


: *% H. GORDON HULLFISH, A.B., Lllinois, 1921; A.M., Ohio State University, 1922; 
Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1924. Author Aspects of Thorndike’s Psychology in 
Their Relation to Educational Theory and Practice, Ohio State University Press, 1926. 
Coauthor The Educational Frontier, Century, 1932. Author of numerous articles in 
educational journals. An editor of Educational Administration and Supervision. Mem- 
ber board of directors of The Social Frontier. Member of advisory committee, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Director of high school curriculum reorganization, 
Dalton Schools, New York City, 1933-34, 1934-35, 1935-37, in connection with the 
Progressive Education Association’s experiment on the relationship of secondary school 
and college. Professor philosophy of education, College of Education, Ohio State 
University. ‘Taught in summer sessions at Harvard, 1932; City College of New York, 


1934, 





| -. , vy aaa se *Fr YF 


H. Gorvon Hv ttrFisu 


* T. V. SMITH, professor of philosophy, University of Chicago; editor, International 
Journal of Ethics; Illinois State Senator, Fifth District. Born 1890, Blanket, Texas, 
reared in that state until grown; champion cotton picker of county—413 pounds in one 


° day at age of thirteen! Educated at University of Texas (B.A., 1915; M.A., 1916), 
a ed University of Chicago (Ph.D., 1922). Taught at Texas Christian University (English 
“ ‘ and Philosophy), University of Texas, Cornell University, Columbia University, Syra- 
cuse University, and Denver University. 

“ Mr. Smith has written several books with others and is the sole author of The Promise 
i of American Politics (1935), The Democratic Way of Life, The Philosophic Way of Life, 
. Philosophers Speak for Themselves, Philosophers in Hades, The American Philosophy of 
e Equality—all University of Chicago Press. Beyond Conscience, McGraw-Hill Co., New 
we York City. Author of many articles. 

Radio: Charter member and frequent contributor of University of Chicago Round 
" Table (NBC), author of features like “‘ Philosophers in Hades,” ‘‘This Goodly Earth,” 


etc., ““Tom Smith of Texas and Chicago” during national campaign of 1936, for Roose- 
velt. Mistaken for Woollcott and helped Woollcott further mystify the radio public. 
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CAFETERIA 


123-125 Madison, Memphis 





SERVING HOURS 


| 
Breakfast, 6:30 to 9 Lanch, 11 to 2:30 Dinner, 5 to 8 
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VIN Rates $1.50 and Up 


CS | W. B. BUCHANAN, Manager 
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one counties in West Tennessee. 


morning.” 
that each general session is outstanding. 
theme: 
addresses on the general program— 


men of national renown. 
particular departmental program. 


West Tennessee. 


by others. 








1. “Sports—Democracy’s Safety Valve,” 


6. “Education, Crime, and Children,” L. 


Teachers of West Tennessee 


Tue success of the program of the Western Section of the Tennessee Education Association on Uc- 
tober 21, 22, 23 will depend upon the proper attitude of about four thousand teachers in the twenty- 
This attitude must be shown by two acts: 
these teachers; (2) attendance of all these teachers. 

The executive committee feels that a professional, worth-while program has been planned, both 
in the general and departmental programs. One school man has remarked: 
session of which you will wish to attend from the first on Thursday evening until the last on Saturday 
Several have asked, “What is the outstanding feature on the program?” 





(1) 


registration of all 


“This is a program every 


We consider 


Each is a part of a plan seen in the statement of the general 


“The Function of Education in Preserving Democracy.” 


will present details of educational progress and problems in Tennessee. 
Limited space does not permit the enumeration of the outstanding 
discussions on the departmental programs, including speakers from other states and many leaders from 


C. 
You will be a better teacher for the boys and girls of Tennessee after you hear these addresses by 
From within the state Commissioner W. A. Bass and President A. L. Rankin 





Compare this statement with the 


Ford Frick. 


2. “Essential Qualities of Education for Democracy,” H. Gordon Hullfish. 


. “Modern Science and Ancient Wisdom,” Mortimer J. Adler. 


u 

3. “Americanism and Its Meaning,” Herbert Agar. 

1 

5. “The Newer Meanings of Freedom,” Thomas V. Smith. 


Schilder. 


You will be interested in your 


Let us look up and broaden our horizon by attending this meeting where we may measure ourselves 


D. E. Ray, President. 



































Safeguarding 


THE EYES OF MEMPHIS 


The Sight Saving Council of Memphis 
seeks to awaken and develop a broader 
interest in’the importance of proper care 
of eyesight and to encourage better 
lighting for better seeing. 


Membership in the Sight Saving Coun- 
cil, now in its fourth year, includes in- 
dividuals, professional men and busi- 
ness firms that are interested in promot- 
ing the science of seeing in its varied 
aspects. 


The work of the Council is educational 
and informative, designed to emphasize 
the objectives of easy, safe seeing that 
is quick and accurate, and that affords 
physical comfort and promotes indi- 
vidual welfare. 


The Council feels that all civic, social, 
and welfare groups, as well as economic 
interests are natural allies in the cause 
of encouraging easy, accurate, and safe 
seeing. It invites the interest of people 
throughout the community. 


Have your eyes examined regularly 
and make sure they have the 
right kind of light for better seeing 


THE SIGHT SAVING COUNCIL 


OF MEMPHIS 




























1897. 


The House of BropNax—one 
of the oldest and finest jewelry 
houses in the South. Established 
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Out-of-Town Teachers 


A complimentary copy of Brod- 
nax’ Gift Guide (100 pages— 
handsomely illustrated) is avail- 
able upon request. 








. A THING OF BEAUTY 


Buy with confidence from 
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IS A JOY FOREVER” 


Like Keats’ immortal lines, the loveliness of 
BropNax Diamonds, Watches, and Sterling 
Silver increases with the years. May we 
cordially urge that you visit the House of 
BropNax—that you take or send home a 


tribute of true beauty. GEO. T. BRODNAX., 


Inc., Main at Monroe, Memphis. 


Browse At BropNax Girt CENTRE 


ToKENS UNIQUE AND TASTEFUL, $1, $2, AND ON 


Fraternity Jewelry Headquarters 


Largest Manufacturers of School Pins and Rings in the 
South 


Dependable Streamlined Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 




















BRODNAX== 
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FIFTH GRADE 





Adventures in 


Language 


By BURLESON, CASH, and McCORKLE 


ADVENTURES 
IN ei 


This is a new series of pupil activity books for the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on any 


textbook but will be found complete enough to 


supply a thorough year’s course in Language in 


each grade without the use of an accompanying 


ADVENTURES textbook. Or they may be used with any textbook 
IN LANGUAGE as a reference book. 

get Selle, NY’ These books are infinitely more attractive than any 

others in the field. They are the work of experienced 

teachers and the material has been tested in the 


schools supervised by these teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the 


7 following five topics: 
mene cxmnenial 
. Sentence sense. 
. Troublemaking words. 
Punctuation and capitalization. 
. Letter writing. 


. Dictionary work. 
Tuomas R. Grecory, Tennessee Representative 


Allyn and Bacon 


i181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 




















